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HOW  TO  SPOT  A  COMMUNIST 

BY  KARL  BAARSLAG 

HERE'S  YOUR  HOME 


BY  IS  ABE  LLE  H.  DANIEL 


only  by  Highway 

you'll  see  America  best  —  as  you 

AND  ONLY  GREYHOUND  can  take  you  to  popular 
winter  playgrounds  in  every  quarter  of  America,  at  such 
low  travel  cost,  and  with  such  a  wide  choice  of  scenic  routes. 

Going  by  Greyhound  to  any  chosen  winter  haven  means 
traveling  in  well-warmed,  well-ventilated  buses,  with  deeply 
cushioned  reclining  chairs,  on  the  most  frequent  and  con- 
venient of  schedules.  It  means  you'll  see  the  highlights  of 
highway  scenery,  the  "front  yard"  of  each  city  and  town 
.  .  .  and  that  you'll  save  enough  dollars  for  extra  days  of 
fun  and  sight-seeing. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  vacation,  go  this  winter 
(when  you  really  need  the  change)  .  .  .  and  go  Greyhound! 


FLORIDA  BEACHES:  Greyhound  routes 
reach  direct  to  Florida's  gay  beach 
cities  on  both  East  and  West  shores. 

GUIF  COAST:  There's  fascinating 

New  Orleans,  Texas  Riviera,  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  beaches,  fine  old 
Southern  homes  like  this  one. 


GOLDEN  CALIFORNIA  offers  dude 
ranches,  sunny  cities,  mountain 
play-grounds,  old  Spanish  missions, 

SNOW-SPORT  RESORTS  are  fun- 
in  New  England,  Northern  New 
York,  Great  Lakes  states,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


GREYHOUND  EXPENSE-PAID  "AMAZING  AMERICA"  TOURS... FOR  CAREFREE  TRIPS! 

Greyhound  now  offers  scores  of  "Amazing  America"  Tours  — and  is  perfecting  others  — with  expenses 
paid,  transportation,  entertainment,  sightseeing,  all  arranged  in  advance.  They  take  all  the  bother 
out  of  vacation  trips  .  .  ,  increase  the  fun,  reduce  the  cost. 


Remember  .  .  .  ^  't&tyAcvcuf  means  by— 

GREYHOUND 


^OBAMNG  THE  BfJl 


What  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Industry  has  contributed 
to  the  Nation's  Economy  in  the  13  Years  since  Repeal 


Thirteen  years  ago  at  this  time  we  Ameri- 
cans gave  up  a  misguided  experiment. 

From  1920  through  1933,  we  tried  to  abolish 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  while  they  were 
being  made  and  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 

The  experiment  was  a  hopeless  failure.  We 
gave  it  up — and  re-established  legal  sale — "by 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  of  the  people." 

For  thirteen  years  this  industry,  operating 
under  strict  supervision  and  regulation  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  government,  has 
carried  out  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
the  mandate  from  the  American  people  to  pro- 
duce alcoholic  beverages  of  sound  quality. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility  the 
industry  has  become  an  important  element  of 
our  national  economy. 

Back  in  1933  and  1934,  when  we  were  re- 
cuperating from  one  of  the  worst  business 
disasters  in  our  history,  this  newly  established 
industry  helped  to  speed  recovery,  giving 
direct  and  indirect  employment  to  millions 
and  providing  new  and  substantial  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

Among  the  American  industries  that  were 
benefited  then — and  are  still  being  benefited 


today  are:  Bottles,  Cans,  Glassware . . .  Corks 
and  Closures  .  .  .  Machinery  .  .  .  Lumber  .  .  . 
Real  Estate  .  .  .  Equipment  and  Fixtures  .  .  . 
Fuel,  Light  and  Power . . .  Transportation  .  .  . 
Farm  Products  including  Grain,  Grapes  and 
Other  Fruits  .  .  .  Paper  and  Printing. 


What  The  Legal  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industry  Stands  For 

Today — in  contrast  with  conditions  in  the 
14  years  when  alcoholic  beverages  were  sold 
illegally — there  exists  a  legal  industry  with 
thousands  of  respectable,  law-abiding,  li- 
censed retailers,  aware  of  their  social  obli- 
gations and  pledged  to  these  principles: 

1.  To  promote  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  moderation. 

2.  To  confine  sales  strictly  to  legal 
hours. 

3.  To  maintain  clean,  orderly  estab- 
lishments. 

4.  To  refrain  from  serving  knowingly 
anyone  under  legal  age. 

5.  To  avoid  selling  intoxicated  persons 
or  those  of  questionable  character. 

6.  To  cooperate  fully  with  control  au- 
thorities in  enforcementof  thelaws. 


Again  in  World  War  II,  when  our  vital 
rubber  supply  was  cut  off,  this  industry 
pitched  in  and  produced  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  alcohol  needed  for  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  a  long  list  of  essentia)  war 
products  .  .  .  earning  a  commendation  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  "for  your  magnificent 
accomplishments  in  the  service  of  the  nation  in 
its  time  of  peril." 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  benefits  shared 
through  taxes  levied  on  these  legal  beverages. 
Since  Repeal,  the  public  revenue  on  alcoholic 
beverages  has  exceeded  20  billion  dollars. 

These  billions  have  gone  into  Federal.  State 
and  local  treasuries  for  hospitals,  education, 
veterans'  care  and  rehabilitation,  old  age 
pensions  and  other  necessary  public  services. 

We  take  modest  pride  in  bringing  you  this 
short  rev'ew  of  progress  on  our  thirteenth 
birthday  since  Repeal. 

Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 

10  E.  40th  St..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

A  Sation-wide,  Industry-wide  Public 
Relations  Organization  for  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries 


The  qualities  of  Old  Grand- 
Dad  command  respect  no  less 
than  they  convey  delight.  For 
in  this  golden  sparkle  and  beck- 
oning bouquet,  in  this  mellow 
Kentucky  flavor,  you  recognize 
profound  distilling  skill  and 
endless  care — two  elernents  that 
are  indispensable  to  the  making 
of  a  whiskey  known  the  world 
over  as  bourbon  at  its  best. 

OLD 
GRAND-DAD 

100  Proof 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  New  York 
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INVITATION  TO.. 


ENJOY  a  home  of  your  own!  A  home  smart 
and  practical,  free  from  needless  expense.  A 
new  way  of  living  which  more  and  more  smart 
people  are  choosing  for  better  health,  lessened 
responsibilities,  opportunity  to  own  a  home- 
where-needed.  These  advantages  can  all  be  yours 
— inexpensively — in  a  sleek,  modern  trailer  coach 
smart  as  tomorrow. 

See  these  marvels  of  comfort  and  efficiency  at 
your  trailer  coach  dealer's  NOW.  But  be  sure  the 
coach  you  buy  is  made  by  a  member  of  Trailer 
Coach  Manufacturers  Association  —  all  working 
together  for  ever-better  trailer  coaches  and  finer 
trailer  parks.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  20-page 
book  on  trailer  living:  "Live  and  Play  the  Trailer 
Coach  Way."  Address  Department  109. 

TRAILER  COACH  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

111   WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET    •     CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS 

GOOD  TRAILER  PARKS  are  being  established  and  improved  through 
a  nation-wide  betterment  survey  by  TCMA's  Parks  Director  and  a 
continuing  campaign.  Individuals  and  Posts  interested  in  this  profit- 
able, growing  business  should  write  for  information  to  Trailer  Parks 
Department,  at  above  address. 


Smart  convenience — in  an  apartment-tvpe  kitchen  with 
range,  refrigerator,  double-sink  and  food  storage  space. 
Smart  living  throughout:  decorator  styling,  good  heating, 
built-in  furniture,  and  better  insulation  than  most  homes. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 
GET  ONE  OF  THESE  MAKES! 

ALMA     •     AMERICAN    •     COLONIAL    •  COLUMBIA 

CONTINENTAL  •  DUO  •  ELCAR  •  GENERAL 
GLIDER    •    HOOSIER  RAMBLER   •    HOWARD   •  INDIAN 

IRONWOOD      •      LA  SALLE      •  LIBERTY 
LIGHTHOUSE    •    LUXOR    •    MAIN-LINE    •  MODERN 

NATIONAL  •  NEW  MOON  •  OWOSSO  •  PALACE 
PAN  AMERICAN     •      PLATT     •     PRAIRIE  SCHOONER 

ROYCRAFT      •      SCHULT      .  STREAMLITE 
SUPERIOR    •    TRAVELITE    •    TRAVELO   •  TROTWOOD 
UNIVERSAL  •  VAGABOND  •  WALCO  •  ZIMMER 


f/ow  does  he  do  it? 


T.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Siilrm.  N.  C. 


means  Pipe  Appeal- 

Pipe  Appeal  is  the  rugged,  masculine  look  of 
the  man  who  smokes  a  pipe.  Women  go  for 
it  — just  as  you'll  go  for  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  fine  Prince  Albert  Tobacco. 

means  Prince  Albert 


P.  A.  stands  for  choice  smoking  tobacco — Prince 
Albert.  Fine,  rich  flavor  that  pipe  smokers  go  for 

 specially  treated  to  remove  harshness  ...  easy 

on  the  tongue! 

Roll-your-owners  find  Prince  Albert's  famous  crimp 
cut  perfect  for  smooth,  easy  cigarette  "makin's." 


THE  EDITOR'S  CORNER 


HSW  TO  SPOT  *  COMMBNIST 
KERFS  YOU*  ROME 


Picks  Illini 

\Vf  E'VE  become  more  and  more  fed  up 
with  sportswriters  who  pick  a  team  to 
win  and  then  bury  their  prediction  in  a  lot 
of  ifs  and  buts.  For  our  money  that  kind  of 
a  prognosticator  might  just  as  well  have 
left  the  cover  on  his  typewriter  and  waited 
until  the  end  of  the  season  to  come  up  with 
his  opinions.  But  Bob  Deindorfer  (Base- 
ball's Bad  Men,  page  14)  doesn't  belong 
to  the  if  and  but  fraternity,  as  shown  by 
his  unqualified  prediction  that  Illinois  will 
have  the  best  basketball  team  in  the  nation 
this  year.  Deindorfer  should  know.  He 
played  high  school  basketball  in  Illinois, 
served  for  a  while  as  basketball  editor  of 
United  Press,  and  is  familiar  both  with  the 
brand  of  basketball  played  in  the  Sucker 
State  and  the  calibre  of  the  hoopsters  who 
make  up  the  current  campaign  entry. 

Spotting  Commies 

f\N  PAGE  9  of  this  issue  is  the  first  in 
"  a  series  of  two  articles  (the  second  will 
appear  in  February)  which  we  hope  every 
Legionnaire  will  read  and  remember.  They 
were  especially  written  for  us  by  Karl 
Baarslag,  an  authority  on  how  to  uncover 
rackets,  frauds  and  gyp  schemes.  Before 
the  war,  in  which  he  served  as  a  Navy 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Baarslag  had  be- 
come something  of  an  authority  on  how  to 
spot  the  clever  and  highly  successful  tac- 
tics oftimes  employed  by  the  Communist 
element  in  this  country,  and  he  is  carry- 
ing on  in  this  field. 

Legionnaire  Baarslag  says  the  Commies' 
closest  kin  is  the  confidence  man,  and  he 
thinks  both  can  be  spotted  and  thwarted  if 
enough  people  know  their  tactics — and 
sometimes  be  given  a  taste  of  their  own 
medicine. 

How  to  Spot  a  Communist  is  a  straight- 
forward, no-holds-barred  expose  of  ,un- 
Americanism  which  should  provide  Legion- 
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T^e  A/ational Joy SmoA&y 


naires  with  ammunition  to  fight  back  at 
the  radical  elements  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Best  In  Years 

\  WHILE  back  our  fiction  editor  sent 
around  a  short  story  for  the  rest  of  us 
to  read.  On  the  manuscript  jacket  he  had 
written:  "This  is  the  best  mystery  story 
I've  seen  in  years." 

By  the  time  the  story  was  returned  to 
him  it  had  been  read  by  four  other  editors, 
each  of  whom  had  echoed  his  sentiment. 
That  should  be  enough  to  show  you  how 
we  feel  about  Recipe  for  Murder.  If  you 
haven't  done  so  already,  we  suggest  that 
you  turn  to  page  12  and  see  for  yourself 
how  C.  P.  Donnel  develops  this  highly  un- 
usual mystery  story. 

Lost  His  Shirt 

We  feel  that  Sam  Shulsky  (Riding  The 
Big  Board,  page  28)  is  especially  well 
qualified  to  write  about  the  risks  of  stock 
market  speculation,  since  he  lost  half  a 
vear's  pay  playing  the  market  in  the  crash 
of  '29. 

Shulsky  has  covered  Wall  Street  since 
'35  and  is  now  assistant  financial  editor 
of  both  New  York  Journal  American  and 
International  News  Service.  If  you're  in- 
terested in  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  rec- 
ommend Shulsky 's  article  as  a  giltedged 
investment  of  your  time. 

Wuff! 

Russell  Annabel  (Meet  Mr.  Grizzly, 
page  26)  has  been  an  Alaskan  guide 
so  long  that  his  whole  life  has  become 
wrapped  up  in  the  subject  about  which 
he  writes.  But  to  people  like  us  who  feel 
a  little  nervous  about  the  ugly  fox-terrier 
down  the  street  the  subject  of  grizzly  bears 
is  as  remote  as  we  can  continue  to  keep  it, 
and  the  closest  we  ever  want  to  get  to  an 
encounter  with  one  of  those  big  bruisers 
is  in  thrill-packed  yarns  such  as  Mr.  An- 
nabel writes.  D.  S. 


"You'd  befter  get  it  through  your  head  once 
and  for  all  fhat  I'm  second  in  command 
around  here!" 


January,  1947 


o6-o6,  Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"...  WHAT  A  DIVINE  DANCER!  Too  bad  he  has  such  messy  hair! 
I'll  bet  he  has  trouble  combing  it  .  .  .  and  it's  too  lifeless  for  words! 
Sure  enough,  he's  got  loose  dandruff  .  .  .  Dry  Scalp !  Right  after  this 
dance,  I'm  going  to  tell  him  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


f/atr  foots  better. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  better. . . 
when  you  efieck  Dry  Sca/p 


m 


Vaseline  1  f 
HMR  I  \ 
TONICffl  f 


NOW  HIS  HAIR  is  really  well-groomed  and  natural-looking  .  .  . 
'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  can  do  rs  much  for  you.  All  it  takes  is  a  few 
drops  a  day.  Result:  Your  hair  looks  better,  your  scalp  feels  better. 
And  loose  dandruff  is  checked!  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  contains  no 
alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  It's  excellent  also  with  massage 
before  every  shampoo.  It's  double  care  ...  both  scalp  and  hair  ... 
and  more  economical  than  other  hair  tonics,  too 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

REG.  U.  a.  PAT.  OFF. 

Used  by  more  men  today  than  any  other  hair  tonic 


"Lock-they  have  KIWI  again!" 

"Yes  ma'am.  And  we're  glad  to  have 
even  a  iew  tins.  Many  customers  just 
won't  accept  any  other  shoe  polish." 

"Like  me,  tor  instance.  I've  never 
found  another  polish  that  gives  such  a 
lasting  shine  so  quickly  and  easily." 

"That's  because  KIWl's  rich  in  oils 
and  waxes  that  penetrate  right  into 
the  pores  ol  the  leather.  It  makes  little 
nicks  and  scratches  disappear  too!" 

"I  know  you  carry  the  finest.  That's 
why  this  is  our  favorite  shoe  store." 

KIWI  DARK  TAN 

LaGHT  TAN  •  MAHOGANY  •  OXBLOOD 

The  ORIGINAL  English  STAIN  shoe  polishes. 
KiWI  BLACK  •  Crown- Tan  •  Transparent  INeirtral) 

Non  stain  shoe  polishes 


HOW  TO  AVOld 
SAVING  MONEY 

by Danny  Kaye 

First,  cut  off  all  your  pockets.  By 
carrying  your  money  you  will — 1.  spend 
it,  2.  lose  it,  3.  get  it  taken  from  you — 
quicker!  And  shun  budgets!  Just  draw 
your  pay  and  walk  down  Main  Street 
buying  anything  you  don't 
particularly  hate. 

Above  all,  don't  buy  any  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds — or  it's  impossible  not  to  save 
money!  These  gilt-edged  documents  pay 
fat  interest — 4  dollars  for  3  after  only 
10  years!  There  is  even  an  insidious 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  by  which  you  buy 
bonds  automatically.  Soon  you  have 
closets  full.  You  may  even  find  yourself 
embarrassed  by  a  regular  income! 

SAVE  THE  EASY  WAV... 
BUY  YOUR  BONOS 
THROUGH  PAYROLL  SAVINGS 


Contributed  by  this  magazine 
in  co-operation  with  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  of  America 
as  a  public  service. 


This  is  your  page,  so  sound  off  with  your 
pet  gripes,  your  brickbats  and  bouquets. 
All  letters  should  be  signed  but  your  name 
won't  be  used  if  you  say  so. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  VETS 

Sir:  During  the  past  few  months,  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  adopted  several 
practices  which  emasculate  veterans'  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Federal  Civil  Service.  One  of 
these  has  been  the  practice  of  restricting  to 
government  bureaus  and  other  official  groups 
the  mailing  lists  of  those  to  be  notified  when 
Civil  Service  examinations  are  announced.  In 
addition,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
demonstrated  that  it  desires  to  retain  those 
people  who  were  hired  as  War  Service  Em- 
ployes rather  than  replace  them  with  veterans. 
This  was  evidenced  in  the  Stenographer-Typist 
examination  held  last  spring;  the  closing  date 
for  receipt  of  applications  was  set  only  seven 
days  after  the  examination  was  announced.  As 
a  result  of  this  short  application  period  and 
the  fact  that  publicity  concerning  the  coming 
examinations  was  largely  restricted  to  the  gov- 
ernment departments  manned  by  War  Service 
Employes,  over  75  percent  of  the  applications 
on  this  list  were  War  Servi"e  Employes.  In- 
cidentally, over  50  percent  of  them  failed  to 
pass  the  examination.  If  the  same  policy  is 
followed  on  future  examinations,  veterans  may 
find  their  privileges  permanently  and  illegally 
abrogated  with  regard  to  Civil  Service  posi- 
tions. We  are  a  correspondence  school  which 
prepares  young  men  and  women  for  Civil 
Service  examinations.  Over  90  percent  of  our 
students  are  veterans.  We  feel  that  the  Com- 
mission is  wrongly  depriving  these  veterans  of 
their  rights  in  the  matter  of  Civil  Service  priv- 
ilege by  unduly  restricting  publicity  of  Civil 
Service  examinations. 

Edward  J.  Keenan 
Director,  Franklin  Institute 
Rochester,  Neiv  York 

OFFICERS  VS.  ENLISTED 

Sir:  I  am  not  one  of  the  "bolshevist  pencil 
pushers"  referred  to  by  Captain  William  H. 
Abington  in  his  letter  defending  officers  in 
your  October  issue.  I  was  (though  I'm  not 
proud  of  it)  a  prisoner  of  war  for  40  months, 
taken  by  the  Japs  when  they  invaded  the  Phil- 
ippines in  1941-42.  In  our  prison  camps  the 
enlisted  man  was  the  "fall  guy."  In  most 
cases  the  officers  did  little  or  no  labor  but 
drew  20  yen  a  month.  They  took  the  best  of 
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any  local  foodstuffs,  cigarets,  Red  Cross  or 
medical  benefits  that  came  into  our  camps, 
while  we  were  left  to  divide  the  remainder. 
Many  men  were  forced  to  do  officers'  laundry, 
bring  or  even  prepare  their  meals,  make  their 
beds  and,  in  general,  do  their  least  bidding. 
To  go  further,  I  know  many  men  who  never 
would  have  been  killed  or  suffered  severe 
punishments  if  the  officers  had  not  been  afraid 
to  speak  up  in  their  defense.  Why  some  of 
these  things  have  never  come  out  I  don't 
know,  but  I've  often  wondered.  Some  of  these 
officers  are  now  dead,  but  those  who  still  exist 
should  be  hanged  like  any  Nazi  or  Nip  war 
criminal.  Don't  m'suiderstand  me — I  have 
some  friends  and  relatives  who  were  officers 
in  both  World  Wars.  But  if  some  of  the  of- 
ficers I  knew  were  examples  of  Captain  Abing- 
ton's  "Golden  Rule,"  I'll  do  without  it  very 
well. 

Ex-GI 

Pine  BhifJ,  Arkansas 

Sir:  I  believe  Captain  Abington  made  some 
very  crude  "misstatements  in  his  letter  in  your 
October  issue.  I  was  in  the  Army  for  over 
five  years  and  came  to  know  a  great  many 
officers.  I  would  say  that  of  this  large  group 
10  percent  are  what  I  would  call  officers.  In 
fact,  this  figure  is  probably  too  large;  it  could 
be  5  percent.  The  rest,  in  my  opinion,  showed 
no  traits  of  leadership,  were  not  willing  to 
co-operate,  they  were  overbearing,  arrogant, 
and  would  not  back  up  their  non-coms.  Cap- 
tain Abington's  statement  that  the  average 
officer  applies  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  enlisted 
man  is  a  falsehood,  very  much  so. 

E.  A.  F. 

Snohottiish,  Wisconsin 

Sir:  No  doubt  Captain  Abington  is  a  pretty 
good  Joe,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  express- 
ing his  own  opinion  and  the  opinions  of  other 
gold  braids.  No  bolshevist  pencil  pusher  has 
set  the  enlisted  men  against  the  gold  braid; 
It's  the  little  pink-faced  ensigns  on  Navy 
ships  who  were  perfect  examples  of  incompe- 
tent morons.  They  loved  the  caste  system  that 
set  them  up  as  little  tin  gods.  They  were 
stupid  enough  to  believe  that  they  were  men- 
tally and  physically  superior  to  the  enlisted 
men.  I  doubt  if  you  will  publish  this,  but  if 
you  do  you  will  have  the  blessing  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted  men. 

Ned  B.  Cunningham 

Atlanta 

NEED  MORE  CAPTAIN  CARROLLS 

Sir:  Is  The  American  Legion  doing  anything 
to  bring  to  light  the  true  facts  concerning  the 
Litchfield,  England,  prison  camp?  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  case  of  Colonel  Kilian  should 
not  be  investigated  thoroughly,  if  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  papers  are  true  concerning  this 
prison  camp.  We,  as  American  citizens,  owe 
much  respect  to  Captain  Carroll,  of  California, 
who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  get  under  the 
thing  and  place  the  blame  where  it  should  be 
placed.  We,  of  the  Legion  should  also  investi- 
gate the  present  court  martial  procedure  and 
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then  demand  that  u  just  procedure  be  adopted 
bj  our  military  forces. 

L.  P. 

Limn,  Ohio 
SURPLUS  BARGAIN 

Sir:  Not  long  ago  a  friend  (not  a  veteran) 
bought  a  surplus  75-foot  boat  in  very  good 
condition.  The  price  was  $750.  Already  this 
party  has  been  offered  12500  for  it,  but  is 
holding  it  for  a  higher  price.  This  is  a  nice 
deal  for  my  friend  but  a  bit  rough  on  tax- 
payers. And  this  case  is  picayunish  in  com- 
parison with  reports  coming  out  of  Washing- 
ton telling  of  the  field-day  speculators  have 
been  holding  in  regard  to  surplus  equipment 
at  ridiculous  prices.  GI's  meanwhile  get  the 
runaround  when  they  try  to  get  a  crack  at 
desirable  merchandise. 

B.  L. 

Yonkers,  New  York 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  welcomes  let- 
ters from  readers  giving  specific  instances  of 
practices  they  consider  unfair  in  the  buying 
or  selling  of  war  surplus  equipment.  This 
subject  is  one  that  brings  us  many  gripes,  but 
we  must  have  the  particulars  of  your  com- 
]>laints.  Your  name  will  not  be  used  if  you 
ask  us  not  to. 

CONCERNING  IMMIGRATION 

Sir:  A  radio  commentator  recently  said  that 
75  percent  of  the  women  who  left  kitchen  for 
factory  in  World  War  II  will  never  go  back. 
"All  right,"  he  added,  "let's  send  ships  to 
Europe  for  500,000  who  will!"  What  guaran- 
tee, however,  has  the  U.S.A.  that  those  500,000 
will  do  our  cooking?  In  World  War  I,  Cuba 
needed  sugar-plantation  help.  Cuba  lifted  the 
bars,  admitted  50,000  Oriental  coolies.  After  a 
decade  the  undersigned  went  to  Cuba  to  make 
a  field  study.  One  Cienfuegos  planter  said: 
"Not  one  laborer  left — all  are  in  small  busi- 
nesses. They  have  displaced  our  own  Cubans, 
and  we  now  know  we  blundered." 

C.  M.  Goethe 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

ANENT  FULTON  LEWIS.  JR. 

Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  our  privileged  few- 
are  pretty  well  protected  by  their  unofficial 
representatives  in  almost  every  department  of 
our  social  makeup.  Why  not  invite  some  well 
known,  sincere,  liberal  journalist  to  answer 
Mr.  Fulton  Lewis's  insinuating  statement 
(Just  What  Hitler  Wanted,  American  Legion 
Magazine  for  October)  that  our  present  social 
difficulties  are  the  result  of  too  much  liberal 
activities,  when  the  undisputable  evidence 
stares  into  our  eyes  of  just  the  very  opposite. 

J.  E.  Moskovitz 

Los  Angeles 

Sir:  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.'s  "Just  What  Hitler 
Wanted"  in  the  October  issue  is  unfair  and 
shallow.  Mr.  Lewis  groups  good  Americans 
like  Marcantonio  and  labor  leaders  with 
Communists.  How  would  he  like  being 
grouped  with  reactionary  "Americans"  whose 
side  of  the  political  fence  he  is  on?  We  need 
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fewer  Rankins,  Bilbos  and  Fulton  Lewis 
Juniors  in  this  country.  How  does  he  like 
being  classified 9 

Marvin  Alisky 

San  Antonio 

Mr.  Lewis  is  not  the  only  one  ivho  groups 
"good  Americans  like  Marcantonio"  with  Com- 
munists. We  refer  Mr.  Alisky  to  Karl  Boars- 
lag's  article  "How  to  Spot  a  Communist,"  on 
page  9. 

DON'T  GO  OVERBOARD 

Sir:  We  are  very  much  impressed  with  the 
article  appearing  in  the  October  issue  by 
Sande  Hook,  Don't  Go  Overboard  in  Buying 
that  House.  We  feel  that  the  advice  contained 
in  the  article  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
should  have  wide  circulation. 

W.  S.  Brown 

President, 

Worcester  North  Savings  Institution 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  article,  Don't  Go 
Overboard  in  buying  that  House.  At  the  time 
I  was  in  the  process  of  making  up  my  mind, 
"should  I  or  not,"  and,  after  reading  the  facts 
set  forth  in  the  article,  I  have  saved  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  few  cents  per  month  spent  for 
a  dues  card  in  The  American  Legion  is  very 
good  insurance. 

Raymond  F.  Jacobsen 

Princeton,  Illinois 

Sir:  It  is  a  pity  that  Don't  Co  Overboard  in 
Buying  that  House  was  not  printed  in  the 
magazine  when  the  war  closed  and  every 
month  thereafter  until  this  crazy  period  passes 
by.  As  a  director  of  a  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, this  is  a  quite  familiar  situation. 
How  can  a  veteran  be  qualified  to  buy  a  home 
on  a  shoe-string?  There  is  only  one  criticism 
of  the  article  and  that  is  this:  It  is  written  for 
the  men  who  can  buy  a  $9000  home.  How 
about  the  men  who  must  still  continue  to  buy, 
when  they  can  afford  it,  a  $5000  home? 

Luther  K.  Winter 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania 

CONVENTION  ECHOES 

Sir:  My  gripe  concerns  the  horseplay  some 
members  perpetrate  on  non-members  during 
conventions — the  so-called  harmless  fun ;  drop- 
ping water-filled  paper  bags  from  hotel  win- 
dows, throwing  rolls  of  toilet  paper  into 
streets,  grabbing  packages  from  people  and 
throwing  them  into  the  air  for  others  to  watch, 
tripping  or  knocking  down  individuals.  The 
stock  answer  that  these  are  isolated  cases  are 
perpetrated  in  fun,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  convention  participants  are  well  behaved, 
is  no  excuse.  Such  antics  are  just  plain  rowdy- 
ism, are  undignified,  and  give  the  Legion  an 
unwarranted  bad  reputation.  A  concerted  effort 
should  be  made  by  National  Headquarters  to 
prevent  all  forms  of  horseplay  injurious  to  the 
citizens  of  any  city  which  is  host  to  any  con- 
vention, State  or  National. 

Charles  P.  Winters 

Chicago 
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Say  "goodbye"  to  snow  and  cold. 
Accept  Florida's  invitation  to  "come 
out  in  the  sun!" 

Plan  sunshiny  days  of  fun- 
swimming,  fishing,  golfing,  sailing, 
sun-bathing.  Plan  days  of  sightseeing; 
enjoy  thrilling  spectator  sports. 
You'll  go  home  refreshed,  with  new 
energy.  You'll  know  that  Florida  has 
been  good  for  you. 

In  Florida,  you'll  discover  many 
communities  with  an  abundance  of 
the  good  things  you  seek  for  your 
retirement  years.  Then  remember 
that  Florida  furnishes  two  most 
important  factor*  for  complete 
contentment  —  a  mild,  comfortable 
climate  all  year  'round,  and  sensible 
tax  laws  kind  to  moderate,  fixed 
incomes.  Choose  your  place  in  the 
sun  this  winter. 

FLORIDA 

THE  SUNSHINE  STATE 


I  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYI 

State  of  Florida,  514  Commission  Building 

•  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Please  send  me  colorful  Florida  booklet. 

J     Name  .  

•  Street  and  No  

I     City  Zone  State  
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These  precious  trouble-makers 
love  publicity,  but  not  when  it 
tells  how  they  operate.  This  article 
tells  how  they  operate 

Illustrated  by  AARON  DOLPH 

Not  many  years  ago  a  dependable  old 
New  York  newspaper  reported  a  "large, 
enthusiastic  mass  meeting  of  seamen  de- 
manding strike  action."  Its  waterfront 
reporter  had  covered  the  mass  meeting 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  "several  hun- 
dred militant  rank  and  file  seamen  are 
ready  to  walk  off  their  ships."  Steam- 
ship owners,  waterfront  observers,  and 
seamen  alike  were  apparently  taken  in 
by  the  "large,  enthusiastic  mass  meet- 
ing." 

A  few  days  later  Vera  Buch,  wife  of 
the  former  top-ranking  Communist  Al 
Weisbord,  addressed  a  small  meeting  of 
her  husband's  "splinter  group"  of  dis- 
sident Communists  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent subject.  Feminine-like,  she  could  not 
resist  spilling  the  beans  by  disclosing 
that  official  Communist  Party  "concen- 
trators" in  her  local  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  union  had  re- 
ceived confidential  orders  to  pack  all 
seamen's  "strike  meetings"  on  the  water- 
front as  the  Party  was  evidently  cooking 
up  a  new  strike  attempt.  The  picture  of 
Communist  pants  pressers,  buttonhole 
makers,  and  furriers,  most  of  whom  had 
never  in  their  lives  set  their  feet  aboard 
anything  more  seagoing  than  a  Hudson 
River  Dayliner,  fooling  the  public  by 
posing  as  angry  old  salts  "ready  to  walk 
off  their  ships"  was  simply  too  funny 
for  words.  Her  radical  audience  howled. 

Her  expose  was  later  confirmed  by 
other  veteran  waterfront  radicals  and 
former  Communists  who  had  helped  or- 
ganize such  "mass  meetings."  They  esti- 
mated that  such  phony  "seamen's"  meet- 
ings usually  consisted  of  about  5  per- 
cent bona  fide  radical  seamen,  10  to  15 


percent  relatives,  friends,  sympathizers, 
and  waterfront  "stewpot"  bums.  The 
remaining  75  or  80  percent  were  Com- 
munist "concentrators"  ordered  down 
from  painters',  furriers',  garment,  and 
dishwashers'  unions  in  order  to  insure  a 
good  turnout. 

Just  how  does  one  spot  a  real,  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Stalinist  or  detect  a  seasoned 


and  indubitable  fellow-traveler?  This  is 
not  always  easy,  as  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  various  government  agencies,  in- 
vestigative committees  and  others  have 
ruefully  learned.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
definite  tell-tale  clues  and  characteristic 
tricks  which,  if  known  and  watched  for. 
Avill  infallibly  turn  your  testing  paper 
a  bright  Moscow  red.  Communists  are 
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The  comrades  have  a  well  developed  talent  for  exploiting  causes,  pitching 
i  n  on  any  crusade  that  squares  with  the  Party  line  and  causes  dissension 


Co/ 


dynamic  salesmen  and  assiduously  peddle 
the  "Party  Line"  day  and  night.  If  you 
know  what  the  line  is  you  can  infallibly 
spot  its  peddlers.  And  how  do  they  exert 
such  influence,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers? 

You  will  find  many  of  the  tricks  em- 
ployed at  various  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, but  unfortunately  most  trusting 
liberals  and  non-radical  union  members 
lack  the  cynical  experience  and  sharp 
eyes  of  seasoned  radicals  who  quickly 
spot  such  frauds.  The  same  "old  salts" 
who  pack  a  "seamen's"  mass  meeting  on 
Monday  could  be  seen  on  Tuesday  night 
in  a  stormy  "Citizens'  and  Teachers  Pro- 
test Mass  Meeting"  screaming  protests 
over  the  ousting  of  some  Communist 


teacher  from  the  public  school  system. 
On  Wednesday  night  they  either  massed 
in  front  of  the  Chinese,  Cuban,  or  Ab- 
yssinian consulates  shouting  angry  de- 
nunciations over  the  alleged  mistreat- 
ment of  some  obscure  foreign  Commu- 
nist or  they  blocked  the  entrances  to 
some  hall  where  an  enemy  of  the  Party, 
real  or  fancied,  was  scheduled  to  speak. 
Thursday  night  found  the  same  rollick- 
ing salts  noisily  picketing  some  uptown 
cafeteria  or  hotel,  this  time  posing  as 
cooks,  waiters,  or  bellhops.  Friday  night 
meant  picketing  a  movie  where  some 
film  distasteful  to  the  Party  was  being 
shown  or  having  some  wholesome  clean 
fun  breaking  up  a  Socialist  rally  in  the 
sacred  name  of  "Unity."  Saturdays  are 


usually  reserved  for  formal  Communist 
shindigs — even  a  Communist  must  have 
some  social  life. 

This  doubling  in  brass  tactic  gives 
Communists  and  their  camp  followers 
an  apparent  show  of  strength  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  actual  numbers.  The 
same  general  technique  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  capturing  broad 
mass  movements  such  as  youth  confer- 
ences, farmer-labor  conventions,  and 
green  political  groupings.  Representa- 
tives with  imposing  credentials  will  ap- 
pear from  the  "Lithuanian  Literary 
Guild,"  "Friends  of  Catholic  Afghanis- 
tan," "The  United  Housewives  and 
Shoppers  Federation  of  America,"  "Trio 
League  for  Human  Rights,  Peace,  and 
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Democracy,"  "'The  National  Federation 
for  the  Protection  of  Persecuted  Hotten- 
tots," "The  Carpet  Workers  Club  of 
Yonkers,"  and  similar  non-existent  or 
Communist  paper  organizations  used 
solely  for  packing  purposes.  All  these 
organizations,  of  course,  ostensibly  num- 
ber tens  of  thousands  of  members  and 
their  objectives  are  the  loftiest  and  most 
altruistic  that  human  idealism  can  con- 
ceive. The  Carpet  Workers  of  Yonkers 
once  solemnly  sent  a  delegate  to  a  trade 
unity  conference  merrily  voting  and  re- 
solving with  the  rest.  It  was  learned  later 
that  the  "club"  consisted  of  six  Com- 


munist carpet  cleaners  from  Browder's 
home  town ! 

Another  common  and  highly  effective 
Communist  trick  when  Stalinist  officials 
of  some  union  are  under  fire  or  the 
Party  has  an  important  maneuver  to  put 
over  on  the  membership  is  to  call  an 
"emergency"  or  "extraordinary"  meet- 
ing on  some  phony  issue  like  "police 
brutality,"  "denial  of  civil  liberties,"  or 
even  some  abstract  idea  like  "Winning 
the  Peace"  or  "trade  union  unity."  "Fra- 
ternal delegates"  from  allegedly  allied 
unions  are  seated,  under  the  specious 
plea  that  the  broad  issues  at  stake  and 


the  emergency  require  their  presence. 
Customary  checking  of  cards  at  the 
door  is  dispensed  with  for  the  evening 
and  green  union  members  who  seldom 
attend  regular  meetings  themselves  are 
not  inclined  to  provoke  endless  argu- 
ments by  challenging  every  stranger 
present. 

The  Communist  leaders  or  Party 
spokesmen  then  neatly  wrap  themselves 
up  in  the  American  flag  as  it  were  by 
closely  identifying  themselves  with  a  re- 
sounding "labor  unity"  reso'ution  or  a 
stirring  denunciation  of  "police  bru- 
tality." Anti-  {Continued  on  page  44) 
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Just  as  the  villa,  clamorous  wilh  flowers,  ment  in  her  eyes,  which  her  manners 

was  not  what  he  had  expected,  so  was  prevented  from  straying  to  her  lips, 
its  owner  a  new  quantity  in  his  calcula-        "Thank  you."  Annoyed  with  himself, 

tions.  Madame  Chalon,  at  forty,  fitted  no  he  spoke  forcefully. 

category  of  murderess;  she  was  neither        Madame  Chalon  made  a  small,  barely 

Cleopatra  nor  beldame.  A  Minerva  of  a  perceptible  point  of  drinking  first,  as 

woman,  he  told  himself  instantly,  whose  though  to  say,  "See,  M.  Miron,  you  are 

large,  liquid  eyes  were  but  a   shade  quite  safe."  It  was  neat.  Too  neat? 
lighter  than  the  cobalt  blue  of  the  Medi-        With  a  tiny  smile  now :  "You  have 

terranean  twinkling  outside  the  tall  win-  called  about  my  poisoning  of  my  hus- 

dows  of  the  salon  where  they  sat.  bands,"  she  stated  flatly. 

Not   quite   a   Minerva,   he   decided        "Madame!"  Again  he  hesitated,  non- 

upon  closer  inspection.  Her  cheeks  had  plussed.  "Madame,  I  .  .  ." 
the  peach  bloom  of  eighteen,  and  she        "You  must  already  have  visited  the 

was  of  a  roundness,  a  smoothness,  a  Prefecture.  All  Villefranche  believes  it," 

desirability  that  rendered  her,  if  less  she  said  placidly. 

regal,  infinitely  more  interesting.  An        He  adjusted  his  composure  to  an  offi- 

ungraceful  woman  of  her  weight  might  cial  calm.  "Madame,  I  come  to  ask  your 

be   considered   as   journeying   toward  permission  to  disinter  the  body  of  M. 

stoutness,  but  with  Madame  Chalon,  he  Charles  Wesser,  deceased  January  1939, 
knew  by  instinct,  the  body  was  slatic 
with  regard  to  weight  and  outline,  and 
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and  M.  Ettienne  Chalon,  deceased  May 
1946,  for  official  analysis  of  certain 
organs.  You  have  already  refused  Ser- 
geant Luchaire  of  the  local  station  this 
permission.  Why?" 

"Luchaire  is  a  type  without  politeness. 
I  found  him  repulsive.  He  is,  unlike  you, 
without  finesse.  I  refused  the  attitude 
of  the  man,  not  the  law."  She  raised  the 
small  glass  to  her  full  lips.  "I  shall  not 
refuse  you,  Inspector  Miron."  Her  eyes 
were  almost  admiring. 

"You  are  most  flattering." 

"Because,"  she  continued  gently,  "I 
am  quite  sure,  knowing  the  methods  of 
you  Paris  police,  that  the  disinterment 
has  already  been  conducted  secretly." 
She  waited  for  his  color  to  deepen, 
affecting  not  to  notice  the  change.  "And 
the  analyses,"  she  went  on,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  break,  "completed. 
You  are  puzzled.  You  found  nothing. 
So  now  you,  new  to  the  case,  wish  to 
estimate  me,  my  character,  my  capacity 
for  self-control — and  incidentally  your 
own  chances  for  maneuvering  me  into 
talk  that  will  guide  you  in  the  direction 
of  my  guilt." 

So  accurately  did  these  darts  strike 
home  that  it  would  be  the  ultimate 
stupidity  to  deny  the  wounds.  Better 
a  disarming  frankness,  Miron  decided 
quickly.  "Quite  true,  Madame  Chalon. 
True  to  the  letter.  But" — he  regarded 
her  closely — "when  one  loses  two  hus- 
bands of  some  age — but  not  old — to  a 
fairly  violent  gastric  disturbance,  each 
within  two  years  of  marriage,  each  of 
a  substantial  fortune  and  leaving  all  to 
the  widow  .  .  .  You  see  .  .  .?" 

"Of  course."  Madame  Chalon  went  to 
the  window,  let  her  soft  profile,  the 
grand  line  of  her  bosom  be  silhouetted 
against  the  blue  water.  "Would  you  care 
for  a  full  confession,  Inspector  Miron?" 
She  was  very  much  woman,  provoca- 
tive woman,  and  her  tone,  just  short  of 
caressing,  warned  Miron  to  keep  a  grip 
on  himself. 

"If  you  would  care  to  make  one, 
Madame  Chalon,"  he  said,  as  casually 
as  he  could.  A  dangerous  woman.  A 
consumedly  dangerous  woman. 

"Then  I  shall  oblige."  Madame 
Chalon  was  not  smiling.  Through  the 
open  window  a  vagrant  whiff  of  air 
brought  him  the  scent  of  her.  Or  was  it 
the  scent  of  the  garden.  Caution  kept 
his  hand  from  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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-Let's  pick  the  top  college  basketball  team  for 
1946-47.  Let's  not  pussyfoot  around.  Let's  not 
hem  and  haw.  If  you're  going  to  pick  a  winner 
then  pick  a  winner.  Let's  crawl  right  out  on 
this  big,  strong  limb  and  shout,  "The  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois!"  That's  it,  put  Illinois  right  up 
there  on  top  and  then  keep  your  fingers  crossed. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  a  sure  thing  in  sports, 
so  Illinois  isn't  a  sure  thing.  But  it's  the  next 
best  thing  possible,  because  the  Whiz  Kids 
are  back. 

How's  that?  You  say  college  athletes  all 
over  the  country  are  bigger,  tougher,  more 
mature  than  ever?  You  say  campuses  are 
packed  with  veterans  who  leaped  from  'teen- 
age to  manhood  while  in  the  armed  forces? 
That's  right,  last  year's  records  won't  tip  off 
this  year's  powerhouses.  At  any  old  school, 
1946's  high  scorer  may  be  mooning  on  the 
bench  hoping  to  get  in  for  a  few  minutes  if 
the  boys  from  Bastogne  and  Burma  put  the 
game  on  ice  early.  That's  just  what  we  were 
saying  about  Illinois.  The  Whiz  Kids  are  back. 

The  rest  of  the  country  has  Kentucky,  Long 
Island,  U.S.C.,  N.Y.U.,  Oklahoma  A  &  M, 
West  Virginia,  De  Paul,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
and  they  are  good.  But  Illinois  has  hawk-nosed, 
scholarly  Andy  Phillip  of  Granite  City,  Illinois; 

sandy-haired,  pan- 
ther-like Jack  Smiley 
of  Waterman,  Illi- 
nois; heavyweight, 
ball-snatching  Gene 
Vance  of  Clinton, 
Illinois,  and  lean, 
leaping  Ken  Menke 
of  Dundee,  Illinois. 

Those  four  men 
are  the  Whiz  Kids; 
a  known  quantity  in 
a  muddled  sports 
world.  They  are  a 
100%  veteran  out- 
fit, back  in  shorts 
and  sneakers,  ready 
to  pick  up  where 
they  left  off  tearing 
Big  Ten  gymnasia 
apart  four  years 
ago  before  they  did 
their  stint  for  Uncle 
Sam.  The  Whiz 
Kids  are  just  as  big 
and  mature  as  the 
next  vets,  and,  back 
in  1943  when  they  were  mere  boys,  they  were 
picked  in  a  national  poll  as  the  greatest  basket- 
ball team  of  all  time.  Guess  we  can  string  along 
with  'em,  huh?  This  limb  we're  on  feels  mighty 
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firm  and  early  season  practice  shows  it's  OAK. 

Although  Phillip,  Vance,  Menke  and  Smiley 
are  only  four  men,  they  will  go  down  in  cage 
mythology  as  a  basketball  team.  When  they 
were  sophomores  and  juniors  they  (along  with 
upperclassman  Art  Mathieson,  a  center  of  no 
mean  ability )  hung  up  two  Big  Ten  hoop  titles 
in  as  many  years,  the  first  time  the  trick  had 
been  done  since  1914.  The  second  of  these  titles, 
in  1943,  was  collected  without  a  single  con- 
ference defeat,  and  the  way  the  Whizzers  did  it 
rocked  the  basketball-crazy  Midwest  and  set 
rival  coaches  muttering  to  themselves  about 
what's  the  use  of  it  all. 

They  went  through  the  records  like  a  bull  in 
a  music  store.  Third-place  Northwestern  yielded 
86  points  to  them  in  one  game,  hapless  Chicago 
gave  up  92.  Such  conference  marks  as  most 
points  for  a  single  season,  most  points  for  a 
single  game,  most  baskets  per  season,  and  per 
game,  and  largest  victory  margin  all  came  their 
way — as  well  as  many  individual  records.  All 
we  can  say  to  rival  coaches  this  year  of  1947 
is,  "Hold  on  to  your  hats,  boys,  here  they  come 
again."  Or,  consolingly,  "Well,  you  had  three 
years  without  them." 

It  was  no  freak  accident  that  this  furious 
foursome  raged  through  the  big  Midwestern 
conference  in  1942  and  1943  wearing  enemy 
hoops  thin,  or  that  all  four  Whiz  Kids  are 
native  Illinois  lads.  It  was  part  of  a  planned 
renascence  of  basketball  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  which  the  war  was  just  a  temporary 
interruption  of  a  trend  which  will  continue  at 
Champaign  after  the  Whiz  Kids  are  gone. 

The  state  of  Illinois  is  as  basketball-mad  as 
Indiana.  Not  so  long  ago  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa 
and  Purdue  held  a  consistent  monopoly  on  Big 
Ten  Basketball  titles.  Illinois  was  not  outstand- 
ing, and  it  hurt.  Often  home  grown  schoolboys 
went  to  rival  universities,  and  although  general 
enrollment  grew  at  Champaign,  basketball 
timber  did  not. 

The  athletic  board  watched  high  school  stars 
slip  over  state  boundaries  to  star  with  such 
schools  as  Purdue,  Iowa  and  Indiana.  Illinois 
residents  listened  while  Indiana  became  talked 
of  as  the  greatest  basketball  state  in  the  Union, 
and  growled  every  time  an  Illinois  lad  helped 
add  to  Indiana's  fame. 

How,  asked  the  Champaign  athletic  moguls, 
can  we  keep  our  schoolboy  stars?  A  likely 
answer  seemed  to  be  to  hire  a  coach  right  out 
of  the  prep  school  coaching  ranks.  So  Doug 
Mills,  raven-haired  strategist  who  had  jockeyed 
Joliet  high  school  to  the  state  schoolboy  title, 
was  hired  to  mould  and  guide  the  university 
hoop  fortunes. 

Mills   was  well-    I  Continued  on  page  38) 
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Former  Army  Captain  John  Dolibois  in  his  Akron 
home.  He  interrogated  top  Nazis  at  Nuremberg 


Don  Thompson  learned  cookery  as  a  Scout,  was 
an  Army  cook,  now  works  in  this  family  bakery 


Akron  Scout  Troop  67  about  ten  years  ago,  a  bunch  of  lads  with  a  lot 
of  energy  that  needed  steering.  Akron  Legion  Post  19  took  the  wheel 


Back  in  1932  when  the  Legionnaires 
of  Akron  Post  19  decided  to  sponsor 
a  Boy  Scout  troop  they  did  it  the  hard 
way. 

"Give  us,"  they  told  local  Scout  head- 
quarters, "the  toughest  troop  in  town." 

The  troop  they  got  wasn't  actually 
tough,  but  it  was  new  and  unorganized 
and  had  a  lot  of  lads  of  the  type  that  re- 
gard an  insulator  on  a  telephone  pole 
as  a  challenge  to  their  skill  with  a  rock. 
The  troop  was  located  at  the  foot  of 
Akron's  North  Hill,  in  a  not  too  prosper- 
ous section  of  the  city. 

Le  gion  resources  are  considerable. 
Legionnaire  Fred  Spalding,  juvenile 
officer  for  the  Akron  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, had  control  of  a  cement-block 
building  erected  by  a  former  sports- 
men's club.  It  was  just  the  thing  for 
Scout  meetings.  It  even  had  space  for 
a  fireplace  which  the  troop  itself  built. 

From  the  start  and  for  the  next  eight 
years  every  member  of  the  committee 
made  a  point  of  attending  every  troop 
meeting,  if  he  was  in  town,  and  some 
of  them  attending  monthly  overnight 
hikes  at  Camp  Manatoc.  And  what  a 
committee!  Scoutmaster  Clifton  New- 
hall  still  brags  about  the  cooperation 
he  got. 

There  was  Charlie  Nutter,  who  han- 
dles insurance  and  state  compensation 
for  one  of  Akron's  huge  tire  factories. 
And  Willard  Shane,  official  in  the  ship- 
ping department  of  the  same  company. 
And  Norman  Fuchs,  in  the  tire  design 
and  testing  department  of  a  second  tire 
company.    {Continued    on   page  32) 
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The  sensible  trend's  to  Calvert!  Sensible  . . . 

because  it's  the  "whiskey  of  moderation". . .  blessed  with 
friendly  lightness  .  .  .  congenial  taste  . .  .  all-around 
whiskey  agreeableness.-We  suggest  you  try  it.  Then 
you,  too,  will  understand  why  . . . 

Clear  Heads  Choose  Calver  t 


Calvert 

BLENDED  WHISKIES 

Ca?w^  or  <^Sjbeaa£ 


Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  N.YC.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  86.8  Proof.  "Reserve"-65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits... "Special"-72'/2%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 


C2y$  J&eaw*  ^J^ttd/ ddwe  Ad  me  madden- 
fat/%c      /fee^J  /feme." 


Ideals  of  the  Founder  VALENTIN  BLATZ,  1826-1894 
Master  Brewer,  son  and  grandson  of  Master  Brewers 


BREWER  OF  BETTER  BEER  .  .  . 


1946,  Blatz  Brewing  Company.  Established  1851  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Americanism 
in  Action 

BY  PAUL  H.  GRIFFITH 

National  Commander,  The  American  Legion 

There  are  many  definitions  of  Americanism,  of  the  American 
system,  of  the  American  way  of  life.  One  of  these  is  that  Amer- 
icanism is  a  social  order  under  which  the  individual  has  the 
unlimited  right  to  seek,  to  know,  and  to  apply  the  truth.  Into 
the  framework  of  that  definition  we  can  fit  most  of  the  "rights" 
guaranteed  to  Americans  under  their  Constitution  and  most 
of  the  "freedoms"  for  which  Americans  recently  fought  the 
greatest  of  World  Wars. 

In  all  dictatorships  this  right  to  know  and  the  accompany- 
ing right  to  apply  knowledge  is  denied.  The  Nazi  and  Fascist 
theories  in  Germany  and  Italy  flourished  hy  the  propagation 
of  lies  and  denial  of  the  right  to  learn  the  truth.  The  Com- 
munist philosophy  in  Russia  thrives  only  behind  an  "iron 
curtain"  of  suppression  of  knowledge  from  all  outside 
sources. 

Two  events  which  occurred  last  autumn  illustrated  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Americanism.  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
September  several  hundred  students  were  registered  and  de- 
clared eligible  for  study  at  Brown  University  under  the  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights,  but  no  housing  could  be  found  for  them.  In  a 
Nazi  or  a  Communist  state  the  Government  could  have  ordered 
the  occupants  of  homes  to  make  rooms  available.  In  the  free 
United  States  this  could  not  be  done.  President  Henry  M. 
Wriston  of  the  University  explained  these  facts  in  a  radio 
speech.  He  pointed  out  also  that  these  veteran  students  would 
not  gain  an  education  from  books  and  teachers  only.  They 
needed  not  only  a  proper  place  in  which  to  live,  but  the  asso- 
ciation of  persons  interested  in  them  and  in  their  desire  for 
education.  He  suggested  that  there  were  enough  such  citizens 
of  Providence  having  an  extra  room  in  their  homes  to  accom- 
modate the  G.I.  students.  Within  a  day  after  his  speech  more 
than  one  thousand  people  had  offered  a  room  for  an  ex-service 
man  eligible  to  study  at  Brown. 

The  following  month  another  event  of  a  different  sort  took 
place  in  Albany,  New  York.  Some  seventy-five  men,  describing 
themselves  as  veterans,  went  to  Albany  from  New  York  City  to 
demand  that  Governor  Dewey  call  a  special  session  of  the 
state  legislature  to  enact  some  sort  of  law  about  veterans' 
housing.  Failing  to  see  the  Governor  immediately,  they  took 
possession  of  the  senate  chamber  in  the  state  capitol  and 
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started  a  "sitdown  strike!'  This  performance  in  a  Nazi  or  a 
Communist  state  would  certainly  have  landed  the  participants 
in  jail,  at  the  least.  In  America  the  Governor,  despite  some 
evidence  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  trick,  chose  to 
assume  that  the  men  in  the  delegation  were  honest  citizens 
looking  for  useful  progress  in  providing  homes  for  veterans. 
He  met  with  the  delegation,  explained  with  patience  and  ac- 
curacy the  exact  status  of  housing  legislation  in  the  State  and 
the  reasons  why  a  special  legislative  session  could  not  pro- 
duce more  building.  The  sitdown  procedure  was  called  off. 

I  submit  that  both  of  those  events,  the  constructive  job  of 
finding  rooms  for  veteran-students,  and  the  management  of 
a  destructive  criticism  about  veterans'  housing,  were  better 
handled  in  the  United  States  than  would  have  been  the  case 
in  any  Nazi,  Fascist  or  Communist  country.  I  cite  them  as  two 
modest  bits  of  evidence,  among  thousands  which  occur  daily 
throughout  this  land,  proving  the  superiority  of  the  American 
plan  of  social  order,  individual  liberty,  and  intelligent  citizen 
responsibility. 

Under  the  system  we  call  Americanism  every  man  and 
woman  has  the  unlimited  right  to  seek  the  truth,  to  know  the 
facts,  to  protest  or  object  to  proceedings  they  deem  mistaken. 
Each  of  us  has  the  right  to  individual  liberty,  to  the  pursuit 
of  well-being,  to  assured  rights  and  freedoms  beyond  those 
known  in  any  other  land.  With  these  privileges  goes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  defend  these  rights  and  these  freedoms.  The 
American  Legion  believes  in  this  Americanism,  believes  in 
preaching  and  teaching  its  advantages,  and  believes  in  defend- 
ing it  against  all  enemies.  It  is  willing  to  share  it  with  all 
peoples  who  strive  for  the  truth,  the  right  to  know,  the  right 
peacefully  to  apply  all  of  the  knowledge  and  truth  attainable 
hy  human  beings  everywhere. 
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FRANKLIN  WELCOMES  VETS  WITH 

"HERE'S  YOUR  HOME" 


How  a  small  New  Hampshire  city  is  solving  the  housing  prob- 
lem. By  helping  veterans  it  is  also  helping  the  community 

BY  ISABELLE  H.  DANIEL 


agree  to  build  his  cellar  and  deck-floor- 
ing timbers  and  rough  flooring— within 
30  days  of  the  award  of  the  lot. 

The  veteran  may  build  any  type  of 
home  as  long  as  it  is  permanent.  No  tem- 
porary structures  are  allowed.  Most  of 
the  houses  constructed  to  date  are  of  four 
rooms  and  bath,  though  there  is  one 
seven-room  dwelling  almost  completed. 
The  basic  four-room  home  has  a  living 
room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  bath 
and  is  heated  with  a  hot  air  furnace  with 
a  register  in  each  room.  Living  room  and 
bedrooms  have  hardwood  floors,  with  in- 


Setting  a  praiseworthy  example  to  other 
communities,  the  little  city  of  Franklin, 
New  Hampshire,  is  making  homes  for  its 
own  1067  ex-GI's,  and  welcoming  any 
veteran  who  feels  that  his  home  town  is 
neglecting  him. 

The  enterprising  mayor,  Henry  J. 
Proulx,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  has 
won  a  campaign  so  that  every  veteran 
can  have  a  lot  at  a  price  of  $1.00  for  15,- 
000  square  feet  of  land  in  a  beautiful 
wooded  section.  And  severely  maimed 
veterans  get  even  better  breaks. 

The  city,  6900  population,  had  a  tract 
of  40  acres  overlooking  the  Merrimac 
River  and  the  nearby  White  Mountains. 
A  few  miles  from  this  tract  the  city  also 
owned  timberland  near  Lake  Webster 
which  it  wanted  to  clear  for  use  as  a  park. 
The  first  tract  was  laid  out  by  architects— 
the  center  to  be  used  as  a  playground 
with  GI  houses  built  around  it.  Timber 
from  this  tract  and  from  the  larger  one 
was  cut  to  supply  lumber  for  the  first  25 
houses.  The  lumber,  processed  in  a  mill 
owned  and  operated  by  veterans,  is  now 
exhausted  and  additional  supplies  will 
have  to  be  obtained  in  the  open  market. 

Veterans  who  want  jobs  can  have  them, 
building  roads,  laying  out  streets  and 
putting  in  water  and  sewer  mains.  These 
improvements  are  free  to  the  veterans 
who  build  there  and  are  not  assessed 
against  their  property.  Basements  are 
dug  and  built  for  half  price.  The  mayor 
personally  maneuvered  a  loan  from  a 
Boston  bank  to  finance  the  cutting,  saw- 
ing and  trucking  of  lumber  from  the 
large  tract  near  the  lake,  and  in  these 
operations  additional  veterans  found  em- 
ployment. 

When  the  Park  Commission  first  an- 
nounced the  plan,  200  veterans  wanted 
the  60  lots  available,  so  they  drew 
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chances.  To  take  care  of  those  who  lost 
out,  and  still  other  veterans,  more  hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  been  made  available 
to  meet  the  demand.  As  long  as  this  land 
is  available,  any  veteran  is  welcome. 

Obviously,  not  every  veteran  in  need 
of  a  home  can  be  accommodated  by  this 
one  community,  but  Franklin  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  take  care  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. A  veteran  interested  in  locating 
there  should  write  to  Mayor  Proulx  stat- 
ing that  he  will  make  his  home  perma- 
nently in  the  community,  Also,  he  must 

Mayor  Proulx  and  Arthur  Newton, 
blind  vet,  who  is  digging  a  trench  for 
water  pipes  to  his  new  house 


These  five  vets  are  never  going  to  seize  the  city  hall.  That's  Mayor 
Proulx  in  the  middle,  and  all  he  sees  are  smiles 


laid  linoleum  in  the  kitchen  and  bath- 
room. Ready  for  occupancy,  these  homes 
have  been  costing  $4800.  However,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  this  price  was 
based  on  the  cheaper  lumber  supplied  by 
the  city.  About  $600  will  have  to  be  added 
to  this  in  future  building  to  cover  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  open-market  lumber. 

Typical  examples  of  what  Franklin  is 
doing  for  its  veterans  are  cited  by  some 
of  them.  Paul  E.  Clogston  is  building  a 
$15,000  7-room  ultra-modern  house  with 
full  basement  and  rumpus  room,  forced 
hot  water  heating  system  with  oil  burner 


and  cedar  clothes  closet— for  about 
$8,000.  "I  have  worked  as  a  spinner  in 
the  woolen  mills  here  for  about  15  years. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  what  the  city  is 
doing  for  me.  It's  not  just  for  home-town 
veterans  either"  said  Mr.  Clogston.  "The 
man  across  the  street  is  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  one  next  to  him  is  from 
Virginia!' 

Ex-sailor  Ronald  Dube  is  constructing 
a  5-room  house  on  a  lot  with  a  fine  view. 
"I'll  have  a  $10,000  house  for  about  half 
price.  It  gives  the  veteran  a  break!'  Mrs. 
Dube,  who  works  at  a  Building  and  Loan 


Association  office,  volunteered,  "A  GI  can 
get  a  loan  easily  around  here.  Four  per- 
cent is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  charged'.' 

Robert  Morrison,  who  lost  both  his  legs 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  came  home 
broken  in  body  and  spirit,  with  no  home 
for  his  wife  and  baby.  The  city  of  Frank- 
lin makes  exceptions  in  cases  like  his  and 
is  building  his  house.  His  lot  cost  $1.00, 
the  lumber  $1.00  per  thousand  board  feet, 
and  the  wiring,  plumbing  and  other  serv- 
ices are  free. 

GI  Village  is  within  a  half-mile  of  the 
shopping  centers  and  is  ten  minutes  by 
car  from  the  beach  at  Lake  Webster,  a 
popular  summer  resort.* 

Franklin  rises  from  both  sides  of  the 
Merrimac  River  and  is  on  two  major  high- 
ways and  in  the  foothills  of  the  White 
Mountains.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Daniel 
Webster,  who  said  about  these  great  hills, 
"There  God  makes  men!'  They're  living 
up  to  it. 

As  Franklin  benefits  its  veterans,  so  it 
profits  from  the  venture.  Two  textile  mills, 
in  addition  to  the  several  which  are  there 
already,  will  be  built  by  large  companies. 


"Boy,  this  makes  it  all  worth  while/' 
says  Arthur  Sawicki  as  he  saws  away 
with  a  will  on  a  home  of  his  own 


If  you've  read  your  Hemingway  you 
know  that  the  Spanish  town  of  Pam- 
plona is  a  pretty  colorful  spot.  But 
Pamplona's  attraction  isn't  because  of 
its  scenery  or  because  of  the  picturesque 
costumes  the  natives  wear.  Frankly,  it 
isn't  much  different  from  many  other 
Northern  Spanish  towns,  normally,  and 
the  200,000  Pamplonicas  aren't  much 
different  from  their  neighbors,  normally. 
But  come  July  7th  and  the  festival  of 
San  Fermin — and,  oh,  brother! 

You  see,  it's  the  bulls.  For  centuries 
the  Pamplonicas  have  had  the  barbaric 
custom  of  letting  seven  or  more  wild 
fighting  bulls  into  the  streets  while  the 
male  Pamplonicas  run  ahead  of  them  to 
see  who  can  run  faster,  the  bulls  or  the 
men.  The  bulls  always  win,  as  is  attested 
by  the  annual  fracture  and  fatality  fig- 
ures, but  it  doesn't  seem  to  faze  the 
ritual  in  the  least.  In  fact,  the  Pam- 
plonicas take  a  kind  of  happy  pride  in 
enumerating  the  previous  year's  casual- 


Sport's  grandest  gesture  is  the  annual 
bull  run  at  Pamplona,  Spain.  The  bull- 
fight loving  Pamplonicas  loose  wild  bulls 
in  the  streets  and  let  themselves  be  the 
victims,  as  these  pictures  show 


HE  RAN  AT 
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ties.  These  bulls  that  run  through  the 
streets  in  the  morning,  having  had  a 
lovely  lime  goring  the  begeezus  out  of 
the  lownfolk,  are  then  fought  and  killed 
that  afternoon  in  the  Plaza  de  toros  by 
professional  bullfighters;  the  next  morn- 
ing a  new  batch  of  bulls  is  run  through 
the  streets  behind  the  likkered-up  sur- 
vivors of  the  first  encounter,  and  so  on 
for  four  days.  It  is  as  bullish  a  four 
days  as  you  could  dream  up,  what  with 
the  running  of  the  bulls  in  the  early 
morning,  amateur  fights  until  noon,  and 
the  real  fights  in  the  afternoon. 

Onto  this  scene  an  American  naval 
lieutenant  commander  descended  three 
years  ago,  the  descent  being  made  in  a 
Lockheed  plane.  The  lieutenant  com- 
mander, whom  we  shall  call  Sam  Smith, 
possessed  three  university  degrees,  in- 
cluding a  Ph.D.  Also,  he  possessed  a 
strong  antipathy  for  bulls.  In  fact,  he 
hated  them  with  all  his  soul,  a  condition 
that  could  be  traced  to  a  series  of  terri- 
fying experiences  that  Sam  had  had  one 
summer  when  he  was  working  on  a 
cattle  boat. 

When  Sam,  his  Captain  and  I  landed 
on  the  small  Pamplona  field,  officials 
immediately  whisked  us  off  to  a  large 


cocktail  gathering.  The  people  were 
charming  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
they  could  be  an  enthusiastic  party  to 
the  traditional  savagery  that  was  to  take 
place  in  the  morning.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  assign  Hemingway's  accounts  to 
tourist  lure,  when  the  young  mayor  of 
the  town  came  over  to  us. 

"I  am  going  to  bed,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands,  "So  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  bulls 
tomorrow." 

"Bulls?"  Sam  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  alcalde,  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye.  "Surely  you  are  going 
to  run  also,  Teniente  Smith?" 

"Surely  I  am  not!"  said  Sam  coldly 
and  aggressively,  his  bull  phobia  blind- 
ing him  to  the  fact  that  the  alcalde  was 
jesting,  for  no  one  would  ever  seriously 
dream  of  an  Americano's  running  in 
front  of  the  bulls.  "Furthermore,"  Sam 
announced  to  the  assemblage  vehe- 
mently, "I  think  it's  barbaric  and  de- 
grading and  I  refuse  to  get  up  at  an  un- 
godly hour  to  even  watch  those — those 
— mustering  up  the  proper  loathing  in 
his  voice) — "those  bulls!" 

Ah  me,  the  best  laid  plans  do  gang 


aglae   in   Spain   as   well   as  Scotland. 

At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  Cap- 
tain, Emanuel,  two  Pamplona  officials 
and  I  gathered  in  front  of  our  lodgings 
in  the  cold  light  of  morning  ready  to 
set  off  for  the  main  part  of  town  where 
the  bulls  were  enclosed.  The  night  be- 
fore we  had  gone  to  a  boisterous  dance 
after  the  cocktail  party,  and  the  Cap- 
tain, Jack  and  I  hit  the  sack  about  two 
o'clock.  But  not  Sam;  Sam  had  disap- 
peared. We  had  been  discussing  bulls 
at  the  table  and  when  we  looked  around, 
he  was  gone;  exactly  where  he  went, 
nobody  knows.  He  didn't  come  in  at  all 
that  night  and  we  wondered  about  him 
as  we  got  into  the  car  in  the  morning, 
v>hen  suddenly  there  loomed  in  the  road 
three  weird  figures.  In  the  middle, 
dressed  in  the  traditional  Pamplona 
bull-fleeing  costume  of  alpargata  san- 
dals, white  trousers,  red  sash,  white 
shirt,  red  neckerchief,  and  red  beret,  was 
Sam!  From  the  brightness  of  costume, 
his  ashen  face  stared  out  at  us,  while 
two  similarly  dressed  Pamplonicas 
flanked  him,  weaving  unsteadily.  We 
piled  out  of   {Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion  conferring  with 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Veterans  Administrator,  in  Washington 


When  two  soldiers  from  headquarters 
of  the  55th  Infantry  Brigade,  28th  Di- 
vision, found  their  way  to  their  head- 
quarters command  one  night  in  the  last 
days  of  World  War  I,  in  a  sector  in  front 
of  Toul,  they  said  they  had  helped  to 
bury  Paul  Griffith.  This  report,  as  Mark 
Twain  explained  about  a  premature 
rumor  of  his  own  death,  was  slightly 
exaggerated.  The  boys  had  seen  the  un- 
conscious body  of  Corp.  Griffith  pulled 
out  of  a  shell  hole,  and  they  had  helped 
to  bury  some  other  lads  of  the  28th.  A 
first  aid  man  had  found  a  pulse  beat  in 
Griffith,  had  got  the  man  to  a  French 
first-aid  station,  and  left  the  bleeding 
form  to  what  hope  of  life  might  remain. 
There  was  a  whole  lot  of  life  left.  The 
body  of  the  Paul  Griffith  which  was  not 


buried  that  night  in  France  is  the  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  bunch  of  mortal  clay 
which  bounced  to  the  platform  in  San 
Francisco's  Civic  Auditorium  last  Oct. 
4th,  to  accept  unanimous  election  as  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American 
Legion. 

Sgt.  Griffith  had  been  painfully  and 
severely  wounded  in  the  head  and  face. 
Plis  forehead  received  the  knockout  blow. 
The  scars  of  those  souvenirs  still  remain. 
What  other  scraps  the  doctors  picked 
out  of  Paul  were  incidental.  As  soon  as 
he  was  conscious  he  wanted  to  be  up 
and  at  them  again,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was.  He  was  glad  to  be  alive.  He,  too, 
had  buried  more  than  one  soldier  of  the 
28th  Division.  His  original  outfit,  Com- 
pany D  of  the  110th  Infantry,  had  219 


casualties,  including  35  killed,  and  the 
55th  Brigade  headquarters  company  to 
which  he  was  transferred  never  seemed 
to  get  the  idea  that  a  headquarters  out- 
fit should  play  it  safe.  That  bunch  got 
all  shot  up  too. 

The  future  National  Commander  was 
born  April  8,  1897,  at  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  Pennsylvanians,  the  lat- 
ter a  soldier  in  the  Union  Army.  His 
mother  was  a  Maryland  girl,  Anna  M. 
Fleegle,  who  married  David  A.  Griffith 
and  bore  him  the  son  that  they  named 
Paul  Howard.  The  prevailing  racial 
strain  in  the  lad  was  Welsh,  with  a  con- 
siderable dash  of  Irish  through  his 
Grandmother  Stark.  Paul  thinks  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  as  average  Ameri- 
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Paul  as  a  youngster  with  his  sisters, 
Edna   and    Irene,   both  now  dead 


As  Private  Griffith,  Co.  D,  110th 
Infantry,  28th  Division,  in  1917 


Gen.  lewis  B.  Hershey  presenting  the  Legion 
of  Merit  to  his  assistant.  Colonel  Paul  Griffith 


can,  with  public  schooling,  and  a  good 
deal  of  work  at  various  jobs  because 
he  wanted  the  money  and  rather  liked 
work,  or  liked  to  prove  he  could  do  a 
job  when  he  tackled  it.  Uniontown  is 
the  center  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
country,  with  many  coke  plants,  and 
young  Griffith  learned  early  to  get  his 
hands  dirty.  Old  neighbors  in  Union- 
town  recall  him  as  a  lively,  ambitious 
kid,  usually  ready  for  a  job,  a  fight  or 
a  frolic,  and  a  pretty  good  all-around 
boy.  He  was  just  about  to  graduate 
from  high  school  when  the  First  World 
War  became  America's  war,  and  Paul 
immediately  enlisted  in  what  became 
Company  D  of  the  110th  Infantry. 

In  recording  young  Griffith's  per- 
formance in  his  first  war  one  is  tempted 


to  recite  the  complete  history  of  the 
23th  Division,  for  Paul  was  one  of  the 
thousands  of  rugged,  enduring  infantry- 
men whose  tenacity  scored  the  victory  in 
one  tough,  murderous  slugging  match 
with  the  enemy  after  another.  From  be- 
low the  Marne  until  they  crossed  the 
.  Ourcq,  took  Cierges,  reached  the  Vesle 
and  crossed  it  to  take  Fismette,  they 
fought  through  most  of  July,  all  of  Au- 
gust and  into  September,  1918.  With  a 
brief  rest  they  jumped  off  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  September  26th,  fought  in  the 
most  difficult  sort  of  terrain,  took  Var- 
ennes  and  Apremont  and  places  less 
well  known,  and  were  relieved  only  to 
get  a  short  preparation  for  service  in 
front  of  Toul. 

In  that  sector,  amid  incessant  fights 


for  minor  gains,  the  American  Second 
Army  was  getting  ready  a  position  from 
which  to  attack  Metz,  a  major  operation 
scheduled  for  November  14th.  The  Ar- 
mistice of  November  11th  intervened. 
Paul  was  in  all  these  days  of  fighting, 
amid  some  of  the  bloodiest  fields  cov- 
ered by  American  dead  and  wounded, 
and  through  it  all  he  bore  himself  as 
a  soldier,  doing  the  job  before  him  day 
by  dav.  Hours  came  when  he  com- 
manded a  platoon  because  there  was  no 
company  officer  left  on  his  feet.  Hours 
came  when  he  "broke  in"  a  new  briga- 
dier general  in  the  middle  of  an  offen- 
sive, and  Paul  recalls  leading  the  B.  G. 
into  "some  of  the  damnedsst  places,'' 
and  the  B.  G.  thanking  him  for  a  good 
job  for  helping  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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BY  RUSSELL  ANNABEL 

The  most  authentic  writer  on  Alaskan  game  tips  us  off 
on  the  Territory's  prize  quarry,  the  ornery  grizzly  bear 


As  a  creature  to  hunt,  the  box-office 
rating  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  tops  among 
American  sportsmen.  Difficulty  and  dan- 
ger make  his  pelt  a  worthy  prize.  It  is 
ihe  spice  of  danger,  the  possibility  of 
getting  batted  down  and  chewed  up,  plus 
the  hide-and-seek  game  of  finding  and 
getting  a  good  shot  at  your  bear  in  the 
first  place,  that  makes  hunting  the  ani- 
mal a  he-man  project.  The  grizzly's 
popularity  has  been  crowded  recently 
by  the  great  brown  bear,  who  tops  all 
meat-eaters  in  size,  but  the  hunters  I 
meet  and  correspond  with  would  still 
rather  take  down  a  grizzly  pelt,  and  they 
are  never  particular.  A  dyed-in-the-wool 
trophy  hunter  will  inspect  anywhere 
from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  bull  moose 
before  taking  a  head,  turn  down  entire 
bands  of  mountain  rams,  pass  up  one 
herd  of  caribou  after  another,  refuse 
nineteen  of  every  twenty  goats  you  show 
him,  and  be  very  critical  of  brown  bear. 
Once  I  lay  in  a  snowbank  in  the  rain 
for  an  hour  waiting  for  a  brown  bear 
to  finish  a  nap  it  was  taking  so  the 
hunter  I  was  guiding  could  see  the  other 
side  of  the  animal.  The  animal's  pelt 
on  the  side  we  could  see  was  satisfac- 
tory but  that  didn't  prove  to  the  sports- 
man it  was  all  right  on  the  other  side. 

But  I  have  yet  to  see  a  grizzly  hunter 
involve  himself  in  the  finer  points  of 
trophy  appraisal  and  I  have  yet  to 
watch  a  man  hold  his  fire  while  he  in- 
quired as  to  the  probable  number  of 


feet  a  grizzly's  skin  would 
square,  or  whether  its  pelt 
compared  favorably  with  the 
best  available  in  the  area.  A 
grizzly  is  a  grizzly,  and  when 
you  get  a  chance  to  take  one 
you  are  thankful. 

Like  all  bears,  the  grizzly 
is  by  turns  wary,  bull- 
headed,  timid,  whimsical  and 
aggressive.  The  more  experi- 
ence you  have  had  with  him, 
the  more  you  know  him  to 
be  capricious,  therefore  most 
misleadingly  dangerous.  At 
the  head  of  Bird  Creek,  in 
Alaska's  Chugach  Range,  I 
once  saw  a  husky,  over- 
grown grizzly  sit  down  and 
bawl  and  whimper  in  a 
spasm  of  self-pity  after  a 
long-range  rifle  shot  had 
nicked  one  of  his  toes.  The 
bear  was  so  disturbed  we 
were  able  to  get  in  another, 
better-aimed  shot  and  come 
home  with  the  pelt.  Yet  an- 
other grizzly,  shot  through 
the  heart,  charged  us  fifty  yards  down 
a  broken  shale  slope,  missed  us,  pitched 
over  a  rimrock  and  piled  up  dead  in  the 
timber  below  in  the  greatest  display  of 
courage  and  vitality  I've  ever  witnessed 
in  the  wilds. 

The  grizzly  is  one  of  the  few  creatures 
on  this  continent  who  is  quite  apt  to  get 


you  if  you  don't  get  him  first,  and  for 
my  money  he  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  northern  game  animals  to 
hunt.  Old  timers  in  the  Alaskan  moun- 
tains prefer  to  be  prepared  to  meet  a 
grizzly  at  any  time,  whether  they  are 
hunting  or  not,  for  you  can  track  the 
big  beast  endlessly  without  much  luck, 
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and  then  run  into  him  where  you  least 
desire. 

A  good  percentage  of  the  hair-raising 
experiences  sportsmen  have  with  griz- 
zlies occur  at  meat  caches  or  at  the  car- 
casses of  kills.  A  hunter  will  kill  a 
moose,  for  instance,  and  take  the  head, 
cape  and  a  few  pounds  of  meat  to  camp. 


A  few  days  later,  needing  fresh  meat 
again,  he  returns  to  the  carcass.  Mean- 
while, if  there  is  a  grizzly  in  the  area, 
it  is  practically  a  cinch  it  has  found  the 
carcass  and  come  to  regard  it  as  a  per- 
sonal possession.  If  the  hunter  is  grizzly- 
wise  he  will  approach  the  carcass  with 
due  caution,   (Continued  on  page  42) 


When  the  hunter  approaches  his  kill  the 
grizzly   comes  tearing    into   view,  bristled 
up  and  snorting  mad 
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BY  SAM  SHULSKY 


It's  a  free  country  and  if  you  want  to  take  a  flyer 

in  the  stock  market  no  one  will  stop  you.  But  if  you  just 

want  to  gamble,  try  poker  or  the  horses 


A  newly-discharged  veteran,  '  ruptured 
duck"  in  lapel  and  a  bank  book  showing 
three  years'  accumulated  pay  in  his 
pocket,  sat  in  a  crowded  brokerage  office 
watching  the  gyrations  of  a  stock  market 
in  the  fifth  year  of  booming  prices. 

All  around  him  he  heard  of  traders 
who  "picked  up  Schenley  at  50,"  "rode 
Willys  from  8  to  25,"  and  "made  30 
points  on  Big  Steel." 

Half  aloud,  he  muttered: 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on? 
What  am  I  waiting  for?  I  could  get 
some  of  that  easy  dough  myself!" 

Between  last  May  and  August  Joe 
made  $600.  But  between  August  and 
October  he  lost  the  $600  plus  twice  the 
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amount  Congress  had  awarded  him  as 
terminal  leave  pay.  The  late  summer 
market  break  nicked  a  lot  of  GI  lambs. 
Of  course,  it's  a  free  country  and  a  free 
market,  and  Joe  was  acting  within  his 
rights.  But  did  he  know  what  he  was 
doing? 

Many  a  $2,500  stake  has  been  run  into 
a  stock  market  fortune  before — and  it 
will  be  again.  (And  many  a  $2,500  ac- 
count has  been  whittled  down  to  $14.97. 
And  that  will  happen  again,  too.)  What 
becomes  of  your  savings  depends  on 
how  you  play  the  game.  If  you  approach 
the  market  with  the  "shoot  the  works" 
attitude  of  a  Saturday  night  crap  game, 
one  of  only  two  things  can  happen. 

947 


Either  you  walk  out  with  a  fortune 
(very,  very  doubtful)  or  you  come  out 
cleaned  (very,  very  likely).  Anyone 
who  has  rolled  the  ivories,  or  even 
looked  on,  knows  full  well  that  the 
chances  of  cleaning  up  a  $500  game  with 
a  $5  bill  are  decidedly  slim. 

The  stock  market  is  no  crap  game, 
and  only  suckers  play  it  as  if  it  were. 
It  is  simply  the  world's  biggest  auction 
market  where  you  can  buy  as  many 
slices  as  you  want  of  the  pies  that  make 
up  General  Motors,  U.S.  Steel  or  the 
Pennsylvania  RR.  You  don't  bet  against 
anybody,  you  don't  match  your  stakes 
against  a  millionaire's;  you  don't  have 
to  gamble  in  the   racetrack  manner 


at  all!  You  can  take  big  risks  or  little 
ones  and  still  come  out  ahead  if  you  know 
how  much  of  a  risk  and  ivhy.  That's  rule 
No.  1 — investigate  before  you  invest! 

The  professional  trader  always  knows 
exactly  what  chances  he's  taking.  To  him, 
the  only  difference  between  a  speculation 
and  a  conservative  investment  is  the 
amount  of  risk  involved.  And  it  is  at  all 
times  a  known  risk.  If  it  is  a  small  one, 
he  expects  only  a  small  return;  if  a  large 
one,  he  hopes  for  a  "killing,"  or  else  he 
won't  take  it.  This  relationship  is  not 
vague  generalization.  Often  it  is  expressed 
in  pennies.  For  example,  Public  Utility 
Company  A  stock  sells  at  a  price  to  yield 
$4.35  on  every  $100  investment:  Public 
Utility  B  stock  yields  only  $4.05.  The 
difference  in  risk  is  very  precisely  evalu- 
ated at  30  cents  per  $100  investment. 
When  the  experienced  trader  buys  either 
one,  or  both,  he  doesn't  "shoot  the  works." 

TF  YOU'RE  one  of  the  millions  of  veterans 
who  are  going  to  have  to  devote  their 
entire  efforts  to  getting  started  in  some 
new  job,  trade,  or  profession,  you  can't 
very  well  spend  days  and  nights  studying 
the  1300  issues  listed  on  the  N.Y.  Stock 
Exchange  alone.  But  that  doesn't  mean 
you  must  buy  blindly,  or  on  hunches.  It 
means  that  to  speculate  sanely  you  must 
be  guided  by  someone  who  does  study  the 
market — a  broker. 

There's  no  more  definite  procedure  for 
picking  a  broker  than  for  a  doctor  or 
lawyer.  But,  judging  by  whatever  means 
you  have,  pick  the  best  broker  you  can 
and  then  follow  his  advice  100  per  cent. 
Mixing  your  broker's  advice  with  the  tips 
of  a  favorite  barber  is  bound  to  leave 
your  account  a  little  lean. 

T^HIS  is  the  hardest  market  rule  to  live 
A  up  to.  An  experienced  broker  is  likely  to 
be  conservative.  He's  more  concerned  with 
your  making  20  to  30  per  cent  a  year  profit 
than  with  tripling  your  account  one  year 
and  having  it  wiped  out  the  next.  But  the 
amateur  trader  is  always  overhearing  Con- 
solidated Bunk  mentioned  in  a  crowd.  He 


watches  it  inch  higher  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  decides  the  information  was 
right.  On  the  third  day  he  buys,  not  even 
stopping  to  find  out  what  Consolidated 
Bunk  does  for  a  living,  its  record  of 
earnings  and  dividends,  or  its  prospects; 
not  knowing  that  he  is  buying  at  the  top 
of  the  market,  falling  in  perfectly  with 
plans  of  a  bunch  of  shrewd  speculators 
who  have  decided  it's  time  to  let  the  public 
own  the  stock — but  all  of  it. 

1VTOW,  a  broker  isn't  infallible.  Far  from 
"  it.  (In  fact,  be  suspicious  of  one 
"who's  sure" — unless  he's  recommending 
US.  Savings  Bonds.)  But  at  least  he  does 
study  the  market.  If  he  tells  you  Bethlehem 
Steel  "looks  cheap  at  these  prices"  he'll 
undoubtedly  have  his  reasons.  If  you  arc 
attracted  to  ABC  Helicopter  or  some  other 
little  known  company  whose  products  you 
saw  at  the  front,  he  can  at  least  get  the 
facts  and  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  field 
and  help  you  evaluate  the  risks  you  are 
running. 

Then,  too,  he  can  keep  you  informed  on 
changing  trends.  If  you  have  a  terrific  yen 
to  load  up  with  XYZ  because  it  sells  at 
30  and  you  remember  very  definitely  it 
once  sold  at  100,  stop  and  ask  your  broker 
first  whether  it  hasn't  been  split  up  four 
shares  for  one. 

f  ERTAINLY  one  thing  any  real  broker 
can  do  is  keep  you  away  from  worthless 
securities — stocks  being  bought  every  day 
by  people,  who  are  swayed  by  mass  hysteria 
or  insist  on  taking  chances  which  would 
turn  confirmed  horse  players  gray.  In  re- 
cent years  stocks  of  at  least  two  railroads 
were  being  bought  by  optimistic  traders 
long  after  Federal  Courts  had  ruled  they 
had  no  value.  (The  courts  turned  out  to 
be  right.)  A  single  newspaper  paragraph 
reminding  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  had  declared  Com- 
monwealth &  Southern  warrants  practically 
valueless  cut  the  price  of  those  "securities" 
in  half  in  a  single  day.  Directors  of  an 
iron  mine  which  can't  show  a  profit  for 
years  are  beside  themselves  because  an 
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CAN  YOUR  SCALP  PASS  THE 

F  N  TEST? 


/'  "It's  F-N,  the  test  for  men !"  Scratch  your 
•  head — if  you  find  dryness  or  loose  dan- 
druff you  need  Wildroot  Cream-Oil.  Buy  the 
large  economy  size. 


2 A  little  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  can  do  a  big 
•  job  for  your  hair.  Keeps  it  well  groomed 
all  day  long  without  that  greasy,  plastered 
down  look  I  Your  hair  looks  and  feels  good ! 


2  LANOLIN  is  an 
•^•oil  resembling  the 
natural  oil  of  the  hu- 
man skin!  No  wonder 
4  out  of  5  users  in  a 
nation-wide  test  pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil  to  other 
hair  tonics.  Get  it 
from  your  barber  or 
drug  counter. 


IMPORTANT:  Smart 
women  use  Wild- 
root  Cream-Oil  for 
quick  grooming, 
and  to  relieve  dryness.  Excellent  for 
training  children's  hair  too! 


GROOMS  THE  HAIR 
B  REUfVfS  DRYNESS  I 


TUNE  IN  ...  2  Network  Shows! 

"Tho  Adventure!  of  Sam  Spade"  Sun. 
evenings,  CBS  Network;  "King  Cole  Trio 
Time"  Sat.  afternoons,  NBC  Network. 


uninformed  public  has  insisted  on  bidding 
the  price  up  to  4  times  its  most  optimistic 
value. 

Wall  Street  is  worried  about  such  goings 
on.  Big  brokerage  firms  spend  millions 
annually  to  service  their  customers  with 
corporate  reports.  To  ignore  all  this  data 
and  gamble  your  life's  savings  on  the 
basis  of  a  stock  being  widely  tipped,  or 
low  in  price  is  sheer  stupidity.  The  Stock 
Exchange's  president,  Emil  Schram,  leaves 
no  doubt  about  the  way  he  feels:  "The 
country  and  our  exchanges  will  be  better 
off  if  those  who  are  unable  to  judge  in- 
trinsic values,  or  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
guided  by  facts  in  appraising  values  will 
stay  out  of  the  market." 

Ill"  ANY  brokers  specializing  in  small 
traders'  accounts,  such  as  Bache  &  Co., 
have  dropped  their  former  reticence  about 
influencing  customers  and  have  come  out 
point  blank  against  cheap  stock  gambling. 
Harold  Bache,  head  of  the  firm  with  offices 
in  52  cities,  recently  warned  his  managers 
it  is  their  duty  to  impress  clients  that  low- 
priced  stocks  are  not  necessarily  cheap 
stocks;   that  a  stock  selling  zt  $2  may 


be  hopelessly  overpriced;  another  at  $200 
may  be  a  bargain.  '"In  view  of  the  amazing 
carelessness  of  some  people,"  he  declares, 
"the  financial  community  must  assume 
greater  responsibility  than  ever  before." 

A  competent  broker  can  also  give  you 
invaluable  help  in  gauging  the  general 
market.  After  all,  unless  you  know  when 
to  buy  and  sell,  you  can  lose  money  even 
on  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  stock. 

The  market  is  a  complicated  combination 


of  factors  pulling  one  way  and  the  other. 
There  are  day  to  day.  hour  to  hour  and 
even  minute  to  minute  influences.  With- 
out expert  advice  on  what  these  mean 
you  are  only  gambling.  For  example,  an 
Air  Force  captain  plunked  all  his  sav- 
ings down  on  an  airplane  company  which 
was  expected  to  get  a  big  airlines  con- 
tract. The  stock  rose.  On  the  day  the 
contract  was  announced,  he  came  down 
to  the  boardroom  with  a  "cat  that  swal- 
lowed the  canary"  expression.  It  soon 
changed  to  dismay,  for  by  noon  persistent 
selling  had  wiped  out  more  than  half  his 
profit.  An  experienced  broker  could  have 
warned  him  beforehand  that  the  stock 
would  be  ''sold  on  the  good  news" — that 
other,  more  experienced  traders  were  tak- 
ing the  position:  "Well,  that's  that.  Let's 
get  rid  of  this  one  and  buy  something 
which  still  has  good  news  to  come." 

TPHEN,  there's  the  very  real  problem  of 
A  keeping  your  shirt  on.  A  stern  broker- 
adviser  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold  on  this 
one.  It's  difficult  to  understand,  but  a 
person  who  is  conservative  in  his  business 
and  his  clothing,  his  driving  and  his  drink- 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  LEGION* 


ON  the  evening  of  February  15,  1919. 
twenty  young  officers  of  the  first  AEF 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  in  a  Paris  hotel. 
They  had  been  called  together  from  com- 
bat units  to  talk  over  ways  and  means  of 
lifting  the  sagging  morale  of  the  two 
million  American  service  men  then  in 
France  who  had  completed  the  job  they 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  do,  and  were 
now  howling  to  go  home.  The  war  was 
over;  the  men  were  tired  of  regimentation, 
discipline  and  seemingly  senseless  drills — 
and,  above  all  else,  they  were  tired  of 
being  away  from  home.  Human  experience 
has  a  way  of  repeating  itself — that  same 
phenomenon  is  of  recent  memory. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  1st  Divi- 
sion, who  had  picked  up  some  positive 
ideas  about  dealing  with  the  then  current 
situation,  and  also  had  some  thoughts 
about  the  place  of  veteran-citizens  in  the 
post-war  world.  The  dinner,  let  us  hope, 
was  a  social  success.  But  it  was  far  more 
important  in  its  aftermath,  not  so  much  in 
solving  the  immediate  problem  of  quieting 
the  troops,  but  in  the  initial  steps  taken 
there  to  launch  a  great  idea.  It  was  there 
The  American  Legion  was  conceived  as  an 
all-inclusive  organization  of  veterans  who 
had  served  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  war 
just  ended. 

THE  story  of  the  idea  broached  at  that 
dinner  and  how  it  was  developed  into 
the  largest  organization  of  war  veterans  in 
all  history  is  the  concern  of  Richard  Seelye 
Jones  in  A  History  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, recently  published  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  the  just-across-the-street 
neighbors  of  the  Legion's  National  Head- 
quarters. In  this  work  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  author  to  produce  a  book  suitable  for 


popular  sale  and  reading,  and  in  that 
effort  he  has  with  commendable  fidelity 
to  the  facts  performed  a  double  service  to 
the  veterans  of  two  wars  and  non-veterans 
who,  without  consideration  of  divergent 
opinions,  want  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  what  the  Legion  is,  what  it  has 
done,  and  how  it  is  governed. 

Mr.  Jones,  writing  as  an  individual,  was 
not  bound  by  the  narrow  lines  of  an 
"official"  history.  His  is  not  the  usual  dry- 
as-dust  chronological  tale  with  fulsome 
praise  for  everybody  and  for  every  act  and 
pronouncement.  His  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject is  detached,  with  the  one  thought  of 
presenting  an  authoritative  book.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  his  plan  had  the  full 
approval  of  the  National  Headquarters  and 
that  all  official  records  were  opened  to  him 
freely.  In  addition  he  had  the  benefit  of 
consultation  and  critical  suggestions  from 
members  of  a  volunteer  committee  com- 
posed of  Dr.  Allan  Nevins,  Kenneth  Rob- 
erts, Karl  Detzer,  Marquis  James  and 
James  Street,  all  of  them  distinguished  in 
letters  and  in  the  field  of  American  history. 

THE  story  is  told  in  fewer  than  four 
hundred  pages  with  a  freshness  and  vig- 
or which  comes  from  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject — and  few  know  the  Legion 
story  better,  through  training  and  experi- 
ence, than  Dick  Jones.  The  subject  is 
treated  interpretively  as  variations  of  a 
single  theme,  not  at  all  influenced  by  a 
sentimental  or  partisan  scale  of  values. 
It  was  his  job  to  compress  the  great 
abundance  of  material  into  small  space, 
and  this  he  has  done  in  a  crisp,  clear-cut 
and  concise  style,  yet  not  without  flashes  of 
humorous  observation. 

In  the  topical  treatment  there  is  a  full, 
if  necessarily  br'ef,  discussion  of  the  or- 


ganization, and  its  work  laid  out  in  a  series 
of  twenty-five  related  chapters:  the  steps 
that  led  to  its  founding,  and  its  early  trials 
and  struggles  as  well  as  its  later  triumphs. 
Other  chapters  outline  the  part  of  the 
Legion  has  played  in  the  concerns  and 
welfare  of  veterans;  in  national  defense; 
its  fifteen-year  struggle  for  adjusted  com- 
pensation, and  its  part  in  a  twenty-year 
campaign  to  maintain  world  peace.  The 
home  front  activities  are  detailed  in  chap- 
ters on  child  welfare,  disaster  relief,  re- 
lations with  labor,  community  betterment 
projects,  and  educational  and  youth  train- 
ing programs.  There  is  also  the  story,  long 
needed  to  be  told,  of  the  legislative  per- 
formance, the  so-called  '"power  pressure" 
on  Washington's  Capitol  Hill,  and  the 
Legion's  part  in  conceiving,  writing  and 
steering  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  through 
Gmgress.  Other  sections  tell  of  the  growth 
of  membership,  the  machinery  of  the  inter- 
nal organization,  its  finances,  periodicals, 
founders  and  leaders,  and  its  Auxiliary, 
Forty  and  Eight  and  other  affiliated  groups. 
All  this  is  brought  down  to  the  midsummer 
of  1945.  supplemented  with  fifty-eight  half- 
tone illustrations  which  widen  the  scope 
and  increase  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
book. 

This  new  History  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  first  since  Marquis  James  brought  out 
his  study  in  1923,  will  be  on  the  list  of 
required  reading  in  many  American  homes 
this  winter,  not  only  by  old  timers  but  also 
by  the  younger  veterans  who  want  to  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  more  than  two  million  Second 
World  War  veterans  have  joined. 

*A  History  of  The  American  Legiox. 
By  Richard  Seelye  Jones.  378  pp.  Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  58  half- 
tone illus.  $3.75. 
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ing,  puts  $2,000  into  the  market  and  wants 
his  money  doubled  in  a  week.  He  wants 
action,  and  if  he  can't  get  it  in  General 
Motors,  he'll  sell  that  and  buy  Chrysler, 
or  Greyhound,  or  "Sweeten  Your  Breath 
Corp." — anything  that  looks  like  it's  going 
to  move,  and  soon.  This  approach,  unless 
promptly  squelched,  leads  to  a  form  of 
jitterbug  trading  whicli  provides  plenty 
of  commissions  for  the  broker  and  taxes 
for  the  government,  but  generally  has  the 
trader  hopping  around  like  a  frog  on  a  hot 
griddle,  and  to  as  much  profit. 

\  FELLOW  who's  just  out  of  the  service 
is  extremely  susceptible  to  this  disease. 
He's  been  away  a  long  time  and  wants  to 
catch  up  with  the  parade.  So  he  trades 
often  and  furiously,  not  knowing  that  in 
Wall  Street  he  who  doesn't  hesitate  is  lost. 
This  uninformed  "in  and  out"  type  of 
gambling  is  a  characteristic  of  those  who 
have  ready  access  to  the  market;  of  those 
who  spend  a  lot  of  time,  in  fact,  far  too 
much  time,  in  the  board  rooms.  Very  often 
the  accessibility  of  the  order  window  leads 
to  the  hysteria  which  makes  for  foolish 
trading.  Stay  away  from  the  board  rooms. 
They  are  probably  the  last  place  in  the 
world  in  which  to  exercise  good  judgment. 

Of  course,  there  is  many  an  ex-GI  who 
has  no  business  in  the  stock  market  at  all. 
If  Joe  Smith,  who  came  out  of  the  war 
with  a  battlefield  commission  and  $3,000 
in  accumulated  pay,  wants  to  get  started 
on  that  gas  station  he  would  do  well  to 
dismiss  the  market  as  a  means  of  doubling 
his  money.  The  $3,000  may  not  be  sufficient 


to  set  him  up  in  business,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  stake  for  double-or-nothing 
gambling.  The  only  money  you  should 
speculate  with  is  the  money  you  can  afford 
to  lose. 

A  pretty  young  WAC  recently  came  into 
a  broker's  office  with  the  shy  request  that 
if  the  customer's  man  would  please  invest 
her  mustering  out  pay  so  that  she  could 
"make  just  enough  for  a  new  winter  c 
fit"  she  would  be  ever  so  grateful.  When 
the  broker  asked  whether  she  was  pre- 
pared to  lose  the  money  she  gasped:  "Oh. 
certainly  not.  That's  my  vacation  money!" 

Last  winter  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
launched  a  most  extensive  "Be  Careful" 
campaign  just  at  the  time  millions  of  GI's 
were  being  discharged  with  their  pockets 
full  of  cash.  But  many  were  hard  to  con- 
vince. The  market  had  been  nervous,  but 
values  had  been  rising  almost  steadily 
since  the  spring  of  1942  and  they  rose 
last  spring,  too.  But  the  easiest  profits  had 
already  been  taken.  Many  securities  were 
'already  selling  higher  than  in  the  boom 
'20's,  the  last  time  the  public  decided  Wall 
Street  led  into  Easy  Street.  It  was  wrong 
then,  it  was  wrong  last  summer,  and  it 
will  always  be  wrong  for  the  novice  to 
wade  blindly  into  the  market  seeking 
quick  money.  The  law  of  gravity  always 
asserts  itself,  and  what  goes  up  comes 
down  hard. 

If  you  must  speculate,  be  careful,  take 
it  easy,  and  play  it  safe.  All  paper  profits 
notwithstanding.  Wall  Street  remains  the 
toughest  street  of  all  to  make  money  in — 
consistently. 


"I  thought  I  heard  that  phone  ringing!'' 
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HOW  TO  AVOID 
SAVIHG  MONEY 

by  Danny  Kaye 

First,  cut  off  all  your  pockets.  By 
carrying  your  money  you  will — 1.  spend 
it,  2.  lose  it,  3.  get  it  taken  from  you — 
quicker!  And  shun  budgets!  Just  draw 
your  pay  and  walk  down  Main  Street 
buying  anything  you  don't 
particularly  hate. 

Above  all,  don't  buy  any  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds — or  it's  impossible  not  to  save 
money!  These  gilt-edged  documents  pay 
fat  interest — 4  dollars  for  3  after  only 
10  years!  There  is  even  an  insidious 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  by  which  you  buy 
bonds  automatically.  Soon  you  have 
closets  full.  You  may  even  find  yourself 
embarrassed  by  a  regular  income! 

SAVE  THE  EASY  WAY..- 
BUY  YOUR  3  Of/ PS 
THROUGH  PAYROLL  SAVINGS 

Contributed  by  this  magazine 
in  co-operation  with  the  Mag-  ' 
azine  Publishers  of  America 
as  a  public  service. 
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From  where  I  sit 
it/  Joe  Marsh 


Our  Town  has  a 
Housing  Shortage 

Yes,  sir,  there's  a  real  housing  short- 
age in  our  town,  as  I  guess  there  is  in 
yours,  too. 

Keefer  Cole,  for  instance,  is  shar- 
ing his  home  with  a  brother-in-law 
from  Connecticut.  Six  children  and  a 
dog  in  one  family;  four  children  and 
three  cats  in  the  other. 

/  asked  Keefer  how  they  got  along 
together — especially  the  grown-ups. 
Didn't  they  get  a  little  edgey  from  the 
noise  and  crowding? 

Keefer  looks  at  me  with  a  twinkle. 
"Sure,"  he  says.  "And  when  that 
happens,  Sara  and  I  pass  around  four 
sparkling  glasses  of  beer  . . .  and  that 
reminds  everybody  that  there  are  still 
a  lot  of  friendly  pleasures  that  can 
help  us  make  the  best  of  things." 

From  where  I  sit,  it's  great  to  be  able 
to  relax  during  this  strain  of  postwar 
living  with  a  beverage  that's  truly  mod- 
erate and  wholesome,  truly  friendly. 


LEGION  SCOUT  TROOP 

i  Continued  from  page  16) 

And  Chairman  Alfred  L.  Richmond,  in 
charge  of  transmission  lines  and  sub-sta- 
tions for  the  electric  light  and  power  com- 
pany. 

Each  committeeman  had  his  specialty. 
Nutter  concentrated  on  woodcraft,  show- 
ing the  boys  which  plants  and  animal? 
were  their  friends  and  which  were  ene- 
mies. Shane  was  a  good  coordinator,  main- 
taining an  even  balance  between  work  and 
play.  Fuchs,  an  outdoorsman,  was  a  born 
instructor  in  knot-tying  and  semaphore 
and  signaling.  Richmond  looked  out  for 
transportation,  but  that  came  second.  First 
and  always  came  food. 

From  the  start  the  troop  made  itself  a 
few  special  rules.  "We  can  be  Scouts  even 
if  we  don't  have  uniforms,"  they  told 
themselves — and  emphasized  the  spirit  of 
clean  play  and  sound  physiques  rather 
.than  appearances.  Assistant  Scoutmaster 
Jimmy  Tucker,  an  ex-Navy  photographer 
who  now  runs  his  own  photo  studio,  re- 
calls that  seldom  were  more  than  six  troop 
members  in  uniform  at  any  one  time. 
Neckerchiefs  and  scout  regalia  didn't  seem 
important  at  the  time  to  the  committee. 

But  if  any  accessory  was  helpful — for 
games,  for  hikes,  for  troop  cooking — it 
somehow  appeared.  Post  19  had  originally 
allocated  $25  to  help  pay  the  yearly  do- 
lar-per-boy  registration  for  some  needy 
lads.  This  money  served  some  other  uses 
too,  but  if  any  of  the  committee  kicked  in 
with  their  own  dollars  to  buy  a  boy  a  pair 
of  shoes  or  otherwise  achieve  self-respect 
for  a  troop-member,  that  is  their  secret, 
and  they're  not  telling. 

Of  course  the  troop  found  its  own  ways 
to  replenish  its  treasury  a  little.  Where  do 
you  think  their  fireplace  came  from?  From 
the  sale  of  waste  paper,  and  from  saving 
and  redeeming  tax-stamps:  a  little  spe- 
cialty made  possible  only  in  Ohio.  The 
fireplace  was  built  by  the  father  of  one 
of  Troop  67's  boys. 

The  troop  did  a  little  training  work  in 
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crafts  and  trades  too,  because  scouting  is 
so  comprehensive  that  it  includes  such 
things  as  brick-laying,  plumbing,  carpen- 
try— a  wide  assortment  of  human  skill-, 
brought  down  to  boy  levels.  But  because 
youth  is  brief  and  because  many  of  these 
boys  already  were  working  part-time  after 
school  the  committee  concentrated  on  hav- 
ing fun  in  a  sportsmanlike  and  unselfish 
way.  How  to  get  along  with  people — how 
not  to  be  a  bully — how  to  be  popular; 
these  boy-problems  were  met  honestly  and 
fairly  and  the  kids  began  to  show  results 
of  this  effort. 

From  1932  to  1940  more  than  70  boys 
passed  through  the  membership  rolls  of 
Akron's  Troop  67.  Some  made  excellent 
records  and  graduated  as  Eagle  Scouts. 
Others  were  average  or  a  little  better.  A 
few  were  problems — like  the  boy  that 
Judge  Oscar  Hunsicker  phoned  about.  The 
Judge,  himself  a  Legionnaire,  said:  "Al. 
I've  got  a  boy  here  who's  in  trouble  and 
I  don't  want  to  send  him  to  Lancaster." 
Lancaster  is  the  boys'  reformatory  for 
Ohio. 

"Send  him  to  us,"  said  Al  Richmond. 
"We'll  make  a  man  of  him." 

TT  HAPPENED  more  than  once.  Some  of 
the  reconditioned  lads  turned  out  pretty 
well.  But  there  were  struggles.  Take  the 
boy  who  got  involved  with  a  gang  of  car- 
thieves  even  after  he  joined  Troop  67.  The 
committee  shook  their  heads  over  him. 

"Why  don't  you  join  the  Army,  Joe?" 
they  asked,  after  they  had  gone  to  bat  for 
him  once  too  often.  "That  will  give  you 
an  entirely  new  set  of  friends." 

So  the  boy  joined  the  Army.  And  won 
for  himself  a  creditable  military  record. 

The  scene  changes  now  to  1940.  These 
youngsters  who  yesterday  were  kids  were 
now  men  and  Uncle  Sam  was  calling  for 
them.  He  didn't  have  to  call  very  loud. 


The  first  draft,  you  may  remember,  was 
for  three  men  from  each  draft  board.  Two 
of  the  three  from  Akron's  North  Hill  were 
from  Troop  67,  but  they  weren't  drafted 
— they  volunteered.  It  wasn't  long  before 
many  others  from  Troop  67  had  followed 
the  first  two  into  service.  Then  reports 
started  floating  back  from  far  shores. 

"Rex  Wingard  got  shot  down  over  Ger- 
many, but  he's  safe,"  came  the  report.  Rex 
is  back  in  the  States  now.  He's  at  Michi- 
gan U,  in  fact,  taking  his  master's  degree 
in  chemistry. 

"Buddy"  Rogers  (no  one  ever  used  his 
real  name)  piled  up  a  satisfactory  mili- 
tary career.  ("Listen  kids,  we  don't  ask 
you  to  come  home  generals  and  admirals," 
the  troop  committee  had  counseled.  "But 
come  home  able  to  look  us  in  the  eye  and 
tell  us  you  fought  a  clean  war.")  Rogers 
is  now  teaching  auto-body  work  at  Hower 
Trade  School  in  Akron. 

Don  Thompson  was  a  lad  that  Al  Rich- 
mond had  taught  to  cook.  Came  the  day 
when  Don,  an  Army  cook  for  an  outfit  on 
a  lonely  Pacific  isle,  heard  that  Bill  Mars, 
one  of  his  old  friends  from  Troop  67,  was 
stationed  further  down  the  coast.  Bill  had 
joined  the  Signal  Corps,  where  the  Army, 
was  making  use  of  his  skill  with  a  camera. 

Don  called  on  Bill.  A  sorrier  outfit  Don 
never  saw.  Artists,  they  were,  but  no  cooks. 
So  for  Christmas  Day  1944  Don  Thompson 
turned  his  own  job  over  to  an  assistant 
and  whisked  up  a  roast-beef-and-turkey 
dinner  for  Bill  Mars  and  his  crew.  Morale 
was  a  million  dollars  an  ounce  in  that  out- 
fit for  at  least  that  one  day. 

Don's  back  now,  working  in  his  brother- 
in-law's  bread  bakery.  Bill  helps  operate 
a  photo  studio. 

One  boy  from  Troop  67  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion. He  was  Frank  Tarzia,  a  member  of 
a  Marine  anti-aircraft  outfit.  Others  turned 
in  average  records.  Most  of  them  report- 
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just  come  in.  Will  she  be  surprised  when 
her  eyes  gel  used  fo  the  dark!" 


IN  GRUNGE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

Make  tne  next  rears  the  best  yeara 
of  your  life. Find  health  and 
happiness  with  a  home 
amongthe  lakesand  orange 
groves.  Good  fishing,  golf. 
Comfortable  living  in  towns  or 
countryside. Write  OKAMirJ 
COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  2(15  County 
Building,  Orlando,  Florida. 
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if  In  your  own  home  you 
can  now  learn  to  speak 

SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH  •  RUSSIAN 
GERMAN  •  CHINESE 

Or  any  of  23  other  languages 
by  the  World  Famous 

LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational  METHOD 

You  simply  listen  to  the  cultured  voices  of  native 
teachers.  You  repeat  what  you  hear,  guided  by 
what  you  see  in  the  text. and  pictures  .  .  .  you 
answer  and  ask  questions. ..and  in  an  amazingly 
short  time  you're  conversing  in  the  new  language. 

Educators  and  language  teachers  regard  Lin- 
guaphone  as  a  notable  advance  in  modernizing 
and  simplifying  the  study  of  languages.That  is  why 
so  many  Linguaphone  sets  are  in  use  in  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  as  an  aid  to  fluent  speaking. 
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Available  to  Veterans  under  ► 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  Without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  the  illustrated 
Linguaphone  Book  on  effective  language  mastery. 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

76  RCA  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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ed  that  what  they  learned  in  scouting  made 
them  happier,  healthier,  more  efficient 
fighting  men  when  they  had  to  face  life 
alone. 

John  Dolibois,  recently  an  Army  cap- 
tain, probably  is  Troop  67's  outstanding 
graduate.  He  had  come  to  America  as  a 
teen-age  youth  from  his  native  Luxem- 
bourg and  lived  in  Akron  with  his  father 
and  a  married  sister.  John  grew  up  in 
scouting  and  for  a  time  planned  on  Scout 
work  for  a  career.  He  attended  Buckeye 
Boys'  State  too  as  a  ward  of  the  American 
Legion  Luncheon  Club. 

Because  he  could  speak  German  fluently 
John  Dolibois  became  an  interrogator  of 
the  Nazi  war  criminals  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  He  had  frequent  long  talks  with 
Rudolf  Hess,  the  hair-brained  flyer  who 
sought  escape  into  Scotland,  Baldur  von 
Shirach,  head  of  the  Hitler  Youth  Move- 
ment, Hans  Franck.  Walther  Funk.  Gen- 
eral Jodl.  General  Warlemont,  Von  Papen, 
Von  Ribbentrop.  Marshal  Kesselring,  and 
the  others.  He  knew  Robert  Ley,  the  fa- 
natic who  managed  to  commit  suicide. 

Dolibois  had  gone  overseas  with  mind 
open,  but  when  he  learned  how  two  of  his 
brothers  had  been  abused  by  the  Germans 
and  how  friends  of  his  had  been  tortured 
and  killed,  his  hatred  of  Nazi  brutality 
became  real  and  terrible. 

However,  John  Dolibois  is  back  now, 
working  for  a  soap  company  in  Cincinnati. 

TROOP  67's  boys  have  grown  up.  But 
A  other  boys  are  coming  along,  and  Post 
19  has  plans  for  a  Senior  Scout  outfit  on 
West  Hill.  Working  with  the  new  batch  of 
youngsters  will  be  the  grown-up  kids  of 
Troop  67.  Scoutmasters  will  be  two  gradu- 
ates of  67:  Don  Thompson  and  Bill  Mars. 
They  have  good  reason  to  know  that  work- 
ing with  and  for  boys  is  important  work 
for  men.  In  themselves  and  in  their  friends 
they  have  seen  what  scouting  as  adminis- 
tered by  The  American  Legion  can  do  for 
a  bunch  of  awkward,  eager,  growing  boys. 

/MPULSES 


his  notebook.  Impossible  that  she  would 
really  talk  so  easily.  And  yet  .  .  . 

"You  know  something  of  the  art  of  food. 
M.  Miron?" 

"I  am  from  Paris,  you  remember." 

'And  love,  too?" 

"As  I  said,  I  am  from  Paris." 

"Then" — the  bosom  swelled  with  her 
long  breath — "I  can  tell  you  that  I,  Hor- 
tense  Eugene  Villerois  Wesser  Chalon,  did 
slowly  and  deliberately,  with  full  purpose, 
kill  and  murder  my  first  husband,  M.  Wes- 
ser, aged  57,  and  likewise  my  second, 
M.  Chalon,  aged  65." 

"For  some  reason,  no  doubt."  Was  this 
a  dream?  Or  insanity? 

"M.  Wesser  I  married  through  persua- 
sion of  family.  I  was  no  longer  a  girl.  M. 
Wesser,  I  learned  within  a  fortnight,  was 
a   pig — a   pig  of  insatiable  appetites.  A 


By  Ponce  De  Leon 


crude  man,  Inspector;  a  belcher,  a  brag- 
gart, cheater  of  the  poor,  deceiver  of  the 
innocent.  A  gobbler  of  food,  an  untidy  man 
of  unappetizing  habits — in  short,  with  all 
the  revolting  faults  of  advancing  age  and 
none  of  its  tenderness  or  dignity.  Also, 
because  of  these  things,  his  stomach  was 
no  longer  strong." 

HAYING  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter 
AA  of  M.  Wesser  in  Paris  and  obtained 
much  the  same  picture,  he  nodded.  "And 
M.  Chalon?" 

"Older — as  I  was  older  when  I  wed 
him." 

With  mild  irony,  "And  also  with  a  weak 
stomach?" 

"No  doubt.  Say,  rather,  a  weak  will. 
Perhaps  less  brutish  than  Wesser.  Perhaps. 
au  fond,  worse,  for  he  knew  too  many 
rmong  the  Germans  here.  Why  did  they 
take  pains  to  see  that  we  had  the  very  best, 
the  most  unobtainable  of  foods  and  wines, 
when,  daily,  children  fainted  in  the  street? 
Murderess  I  may  be,  Inspector,  but  also 
a  Frenchwoman.  So  I  decided  without  re- 
morse that  Chalon  should  die.  as  Wesser 
died." 

Very  quietly,  not  to  disturb  the  thread. 
"How,  Madame  Chalon?" 

She  turned,  her  face  illumined  by  a 
smile.  "You  are  familiar,  perhaps  witli 
such  dishes  as  'Dindonneau  Ford  aux  Mar- 
rons  '?  Or  'Supremes  de  Volatile  a  Vlndi- 
enne'?  Or  'Tournedos  Mascotte'?  Or 
'Omelette  en  Surprise  a.  la  Napolitaine'? 
Or  'Potage  Bagration  Gras,'  'Aubergines 
a  la  Turcque,'  'Chaud-Froid  de  Cailles  en 
Belle  Vue,'  or  .  .  .?" 

"Stop,  Madame  Chalon!  I  am  simul- 
taneously ravenous  and  smothering  in  food. 
Such  richness  of  food!  Such  .  .  ." 

'You    asked    my    methods,  Inspector 
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Miron.  I  used  these  dishes,  and  a  hundred 
others.  And  in  each  of  them,  I  concealed 
a  bit  of  .  .  ."  Her  voice  broke  suddenly. 

Inspector  Miron,  by  a  mighty  effort, 
steadied  his  hand  as  he  finished  his  Dubon- 
net. "You  concealed  a  bit  of  what,  Madame 
Chalon?" 

"You  have  investigated  me.  You  know 
who  was  my  father." 

"Jean-Marie  Villerois,  chef  superb, 
matchless  disciple  of  the  matchless  Escof- 
fier.  Once  called  Escoffier's  sole  worthy 
successor." 

"Yes.  And  before  I  was  twenty-two,  my 
father — just  before  his  death — admitted 
that  outside  of  a  certain  negligible  weak- 
ness in  the  matter  of  braising,  he  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  own  me  as  his  equal." 

"Most  interesting.  I  bow  to  you."  Miron's 
nerves  tightened  at  this  handsome  woman's 
faculty  for  irrelevancy.  "But  you  said  you 
concealed  in  each  of  these  incomparable 
dishes  a  bit  of  .  .  .?" 

Madame  Chalon  turned  her  back  to  him. 
Fine  shoulders,  he  noted;  a  waist  not  to 
be  ignored;  hips  that  delighted.  She  ad- 
dressed the  sea:  "A  bit  of  my  art,  and  no 
more.  That  and  no  more,  Inspector.  The 
art  of  Escoffier,  or  Villerois.  What  man 
like  Wesser  or  Chalon  could  resist?  Three, 
four  times  a  day  I  fed  them  rich  food  of 
the  richest;  varied,  irresistible.  I  forced 
them  to  gorge  to  bursting,  sleep,  gorge 
again;  and  drink  too  much  wine  that  they 
might  gorge  still  more.  How  could  they, 
at  their  ages,  live — even  as  long  as  they 
did?" 

A  silence  like  the  ticking  of  a  far-off 
clock.  "And  love,  Madame  Chalon?  For- 
give me,  but  it  was  you  who  mentioned 
it." 

"Rich  food  breeds  love — or  the  sem- 
blance of  it.  What  they  called  love,  Inspec- 
tor. They  had  me.  Nor  did  I  discourage 
them  having  also  some  little  friends.  And 
so  they  died — M.  Wesser.  aged  57,  M. 
Chalon.  aged  65.  That  is  all." 

Another  silence,  one  that  hummed.  In- 
spector Miron  stood  up.  so  abruptly  that 
she  started,  whirled.  She  was  paler. 

"You  will  come  with  me  to  Nice  this 
evening,  Madame  Chalon." 

"To  the  police  station,  Inspector  Miron?" 

"To  the  Casino.  Madame  Chalon.  For 
champagne  and  music.  We  shall  talk  some 
more." 

"But  Inspector  Miron  .  .  .!" 

"Listen  to  me,  Madame.  I  am  a  bach- 
elor. Of  forty-four.  Not  too  bad  to  look  at, 
I  have  been  told.  I  have  a  sum  put  away. 
I  am  not  a  great  catch,  but  still,  not  one 
to  be  despised."  He  looked  into  her  eyes. 
"I  wish  to  die." 

He  straightened  his  shoulders,  set  his 
figure  at  its  best  as  Madame  Chalon's  elo- 
quent eyes  roamed  over  him  in  the  frankest 
of  frank  appraisals. 

"The  diets,"  said  Madame  Chalon  final- 
ly and  thoughtfully,  "if  used  in  moderation, 
are  not  necessarily  fatal.  Would  you  care 
to  kiss  my  hand.  Inspector  Miron?" 


YOUNG  MAN 
RETIRES 
AT  38 


■  OUR  organization  is  lending  its  fine  aid  to  the 
campaign  for  interesting  high-caliber  young  men  in 
the  new  Regular  Army.  At  this  time,  you  will  be  doing 
the  Army  a  special  service  if  you  point  out  to  potential 
recruits  the  extra  advantages  of  three-year  enlistments 
above  those  for  shorter  periods. 

In  addition  to  allowing  choice  of  any  branch  of  ser- 
vice which  still  has  quotas  to  be  filled  and  choice  of 
overseas  theaters  which  still  have  openings,  a  three-year 
enlistment  offers  the  recruit  a  better  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate the  benefits  of  staying  in  the  Army  for  a  career. 
Today's  young  men  are  far-sighted.  They  want  to  know 
where  they'll  stand  20  years  from  now. 

A  man  18  years  old  can  enlist  in  the  Army  and  retire 
at  38  on  one-half  pay  for  the  grade  he  holds  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement.  If  he  retires  as  a  Master  Sergeant  he 
will  receive  $107.25  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life — with 
plenty  of  time  left  to  reenter  civilian  life  as  a  useful  citizen. 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  staying  in  for  full  30- 
year  tours  and  retiring  at  three-fourths  pay.  This  means, 
for  a  Master  Sergeant,  a  monthly  retirement  income  of 
$185.63. 

Federal  income  tax  exemption  for  Army  enlisted  pay, 
low  insurance  premiums,  and  special  travel  rates  are  among 
the  considerations  that  make  the  new  Regular  Army  tops  in 
security — and  well  worth 
discussing  with  young  men 
in  your  community. 


Urge  the  finest  young  men  you 
know  to  enlist  now  at  their 
nearest  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting 
Station. 


A    GOOD   JOB   FOR  YOU 

II.  S.  Army 

CHOOSE  THIS 
FINE   PROFESSION  NOW! 


YOUR  REGULAR  ARMY  SERVES  THE  NATION  AND  MANKIND  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 
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TWO  DIFFERENT 


STYLES 


Paratroopers  .  .  .  ex-paratroopers  .  .  . 
sportsmen!!!  Here  are  your  boots.  For  duty, 
for  dress,  or  for  hunting,  fishing,  biking  ana 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  use.  The  famous  soft, 
comfortable  and  very  rugged  boots  worn  only 
by  paratroopers  during  the  war  are  now 
available  in  two  styles  .  .  .  one  military,  the 
other,  civilian  .  .  .  both  similar  in  con- 
struction, design  and  high  quality  standards. 

Paratroop  Jump  Boots 

The  same  boots  worn  by  Paratroopers  during 
war.  Comes  in  tan  elk.  Not  government 
surplus  stock. 


Paratroop 
Hunting  Boots 


Same  features  as  Paratroop  Jump  boots,  only 
made  in  heavy-oiled  waterproof  elk. 

Send  coupon  below,  enclosing  check  or 
money  order  for  $9.87.  Pay  postage  on 
receiving  boots.  Specify  size  and  widths  and 
type  wanted.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied  on 
receiving  them. 


CORCORAN  INC.,  STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

Send  pair  of  Paratroop  Jump  Boots  0 
Hunting  Boots  g. 

Enclosed  find  check  |3j  or  money  order  f£] 
for  $9.87.  I  will  pay  postage  C.O.D. 

Name  

Address  


Size  and  width  wanted. 
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f%Zm&-  on  the  Bargain  Counter 


Cor  the  veteran  who  wants  a  business 
*■  of  his  own  and  the  manufacturer  who 
needs  a  new  product  or  a  new  process 
to  produce  the  old,  the  answer  may  lie 
in  a  confiscated  enemy  patent. 

The  greatest  bargain  counter  in  his- 
tory has  been  set  up  for  the  American 
people  by  the  Division  of  Patent  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  On  the  counter  and  on  the 
shelves  behind  it  are  valuable  patents 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  At  the  counter 
are  trained  technical  consultants  ready 
to  help  you  in  your  search  for  informa- 
tion on  anything  from  a  battery-less 
flashlight  to  a  jet-propulsion  device  for 
airplanes. 

These  thousands  of  patents,  brain 
children  of  the  best  scientific  and  inven- 
tive minds  in  Germany  and  Japan,  rep- 
resent millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
research,  invention  and  development. 
During  the  war,  enemy  alien  patents 
were  seized  by  the  government.  A  corps 
of  experts  has  been  busy  checking  and 
cataloging  the  best  of  these  ideas.  Now 
it  is  as  easy  to  look  up  the  patent  on  a 
coin-operated  machine  as  it  is  to  find  the 
latest  Hemingway  novel  in  your  local 
library  card  index. 

The  diversity  of  available  patents  is 
tremendous.  Their  number  and  nature 
make  them  valuable  to  all  ranks  of  our 
national  business  organization,  includ- 
ing the  little  guy  who  is  looking  for  a ' 
start.  There  are,  for  example,  over  7,000 
chemical  patents  giving  formulae  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  start  a  small  busi- 
ness mixing  insecticide  in  the  basement 
and  for  the  giant  corporation  that  needs 
the  use  of  some  rare  German  discovery 
in  the  field  of  electrochemistry.  There 
are  hundreds  of  inventions  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts 
and  accessories.  Other  patents  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  soap  or  paint  from  soy 
beans,  how  to  make  novelty  flashlights 
and  fountain  pens,  and  how  to  manu- 
facture cigarette  lighters,  mechanical 
toys,  plastics,  and  synthetic  gasolines. 

The  coming  thing  in  the  business  of 
recording  sounds,  they  say,  is  a  mag- 
netically treated  wire.  A  tiny  spool  of 
this  wire  will  hold  a  full-length  opera  or 
a  couple  of  hours  of  dictation.  For  those 
of  us  who  weren't  bright  enough  to 
dream  up  the  device,  there  are  17  Ger- 
man patents  to  choose  from.  Such  in- 
ventions can  be  converted  from  blue- 
prints into  profits. 

For  the  benefit  of  veterans  and  others 


3r> 


interested  in  small  novelty  items,  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  has  compiled 
"gadget  lists"  containing  hundreds  of 
low-cost,  easily  manufactured  inven- 
tions. These  patents  give  the  know-how 
for  making  artificial  flowers,  novelty 
kitchen  utensils,  rapid  freezers,  electric 
insect  insect  catchers  and  many  other 
patents  that  represent  opportunities  for 
the  enterprising  individual. 

How  can  you  stake  out  a  claim  in  this 
bonanza  of  ideas? 

If  you  live  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  or  a  number  of  other  large 
cities,  you  can  find  a  complete  index  to 
all  available  enemy  patents  in  the  public 
library.  In  addition,  you  will  find  ab- 
stracts, picturing  and  describing  the 
various  inventions.  If  you  do  not  live  in 
a  large  city,  try  the  nearest  office  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  Lists 
of  patents  and  abstracts  are  also  avail- 
able at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
many  towns.  If  none  of  these  sources 
are  available  to  you,  write  to  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  Ask  for  the  Index  and 
Guide  to  seized  patents,  available  with- 
out charge. 

After  studying  the  abstracts,  you  can 
send  for  a  copy  of  any  individual  patent 
that  interests  you.  The  price  for  the 
complete  drawings  and  specifications  is 
just  ten  cents.  When  you  have  decided 
what  patent  you  want  to  use,  apply  to 
the  Alien  Property  Custodiar  for  a 
license.  It  will  cost  fifteen  dollars.  Al- 
though the  license  does  not  give  you  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture  the  item 
concerned,  no  one  else  can  produce  it 
without  being  similarly  licensed.  Since 
others  can  be  licensed,  however,  it  would 
be  well  to  investigate  thoroughly  so  that 
you  do  not  find  yourself  in  too  stiff  a 
competitive  race. 

Enemy  patents  available  for  license 
do  not  require  the  payment  of  royalties. 
The  government  asks  only  that  an  an- 
nual report  be  made  concerning  the 
volume  and  value  of  production  under 
licensed  patents. 

Although  big  business  is  garnering 
many  profitable  ideas  from  enemy  pa- 
tents, it  is  the  veteran  and  the  small 
business  man  who  can  gain  the  most. 
The  ideas  of  the  best  enemy  brains  are 
indexed  and  available  at  the  bargain 
counter.  Come  in  and  shop  around!  You 
may  pick  up  an  invention  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  you. — By  James  C. 
Ball. 
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Make 
This  Test 

with  your  own  hands 
and  feel  what  we  mean 

The  Secret  of 
the  "Interlocking 
Hands" 

Only  COMMANDER  contains  this 
New  principle.  A  porous  non-stretch 
material  is  built  into  the  6pecial 
stretchy  body  of  the  COMMANDER 
...  In  the  outline  of  two  inter- 
locking hands  for  EXTRA  DOUBLE 
SUPPORT  where  you  need  it  most 
NO  BUCKLES,  LACES  or  STRAPS. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


FRES 

tO  PAY  TRIAL! 

If  it  fails  to  do  all  we  say,  send 
it  back  and  the  purchase  price 
will    be    promptly  refunded. 

On/K  $2^8 


SLIMMER.. 

FEEL  BETTER,  LOOK  YOUNGER 

COMMANDER 


with 


The  Amazing  NEW  Abdominal  Supporter 

Yes,  instantly,  you,  too,  can  begin  to  feel  ALIVE  . .  .  ON  TOP 
OF  THE  WORLD  by  joining  the  Parade  of  Men  who  are 
marching  up  the  highway  of  happier  living  with  the  COM- 
MANDER, the  amazing  new  Men's  Abdominal  Supporter. 
GET  "IN  SHAPE"  INSTANTLY 
AND  ENJOY  A  HAPPY  STREAMLINED  APPEARANCE 
The    COMMANDER    presents   the    exclusively  designed 
"INTERLOCKING  HANDS"  principle  for  extra  support 
where  you  need  it  most.  It  flattens  the  burdensome  sagging 
"corporation"  and  restores  to  the  body  the  zestful  invigorat- 
ing feeling  that  comes  with  firm,  sure  "bay  window"  control. 
Order  this  new  belt  today  and  begin  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  "in  shape"  at  once. 

BREATHE  EASIER-TAKE  WEIGHT  OFF  TIRED  FEET 
The  helpful  uplifting  EXTRA  SUPPORTING  power  of  the 
COMMANDER  firmly  supports  abdominal  sag.  The  instant 
you  pull  on  the  belt  you  breathe  easier  ...  your  wind  is  longer 
•  .  .  you  feel  better! 

YOUR  BACK  IS  BRACED— 
YOUR  CLOTHES  FIT  BETTER— YOU  APPEAR  TALLER 
The  COMMANDER  braces  your  figure  .  . .  you  look  and  feel 
slimmer  .  .  .  your  clothes  fit  you  better.  Your  friends  will 
notice  the  improvement  immediately. 

COMMANDER  IS  NEW  AND  MODERN! 

The  absence  of  gouging  steel  ribs,  dangling  buckles  and 
bothersome  laces  will  prove  a  joy.  COMMANDER  has  a 
real  man's  jock  type  pouch.  IT  GIVES  GENUINE  MALE 
PROTECTION.  Try  this  amazing  new  bolt  with  full  con- 
fidence ...  and  at  our  risk.  SEND  FOR  IT  NOW! 

Commander  Wearers  All  Over  America  Say— 


"I  am  sure  you  -will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  practical  supporter  I  have  ever 
had.  I  have  been  pleased  to  show  it  to 
several  of  my  friends  and  they  are 
likewise  impressed  with  it.  You  shall 
probably  hear  from  some  of  them  in 
the  future.*' 

— Dr.  A.  M.  S.  Standish,  Mich. 
*    *  * 

"Encosed  find  order  for  another  belt. 


I  -wouldn't  be  without  this  supporter 
for  ten  times  what  it  costs.** 

—Dr.  G.  C.  S.,  St.  Charles,  III. 
*    *  * 

**I  recommend  the  Commander  for 
what  it  is  made  for.  It  sure  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  what  it  has  done.  I  might  add 
it  has  helped  me  more  than  anything 
I  have  ever  tried." 

— P.N.,  Fort  Knox,  K.Y, 


Above  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  unsolicited  testi- 
jnonials  for  the  Commander  that  we  receive  regu- 
larly.   Originals   of   these    and   others   are   on  file. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


INTRODUCTORY  TEN-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


WARD  GREEN  CO.,  DEPT.  T-941 

113  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  mo  the  "COMMANDER"  for  ten  days  Trial.  I  will  pay  post- 
man  tho  special  price  of  $2.98  plus  postage.  If  not  satisfied  after 
wearing  it  ten  days,  I  may  return,  it  and  the  purchase  price  will 
be  promptly  refunded. 

My  waist  measure  is  My  height  is  

NAME  


ADDRESS.. 
CITY  


Special  Large 
Sizes,  48  to  60, 
S3 .98 


SIZES  28  to  47 


r~l  Check  here  if  you  enclose  $2.98  with  this  order 
pay  postage  charges.  The  same  refund  offer  holds. 


BASKETBALL'S  BAD  MEN 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


respected  by  brother  high-school  coaches. 
His  Joliet  team  had  had  a  long  time  record 
at  the  top.  As  soon  as  he  had  hung  his 
hat  in  George  Huff  Gymnasium,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  Mills  began  a  tour  of  the 
state.  He  scouted  tournaments,  visited  high 
schools,  spoke  at  banquets.  Always  he 
talked  up  the  Illinois  basketball  team. 
High  school  stars  liked  his  looks,  liked 
to  listen  to  him,  and  they  were  Illinois 
boys.  They  enrolled  at  the  University. 

DY  MARCH,  1940,  the  word  had  spread 
^  throughout  the  midwest  that  every  top 
Illinois  schoolboy  player  had  decided  to 
go  to  Champaign.  Among  them  were  our 
heroes,  Phillip,  Vance,  Smiley  and.Menke. 
Also  among  them  were  other  lads  capable 
of  making  almost  any  varsity  team,  men 
like  red-headed  Herb  Matter,  Cliff  Ful- 
ton, Ed  Parker,  Ken  Parker,  and  rebound- 
ace  Oliver  Shoaff,  all  of  whom  eventually 
saw  considerable  replacement  service. 

The  1940-41  season  went  by,  with  the 
mighty  host  serving  out  its  freshman  ap- 
prenticeship. Then  the  deluge!  Mills 
watched  his  boys  during  early  workouts 
before  picking  his  men,  then  he  fitted 
the  team  together  and  it  was  a  happy 
choice.  Longlegged  Art  Mathieson,  an 
earlier  product  who  was  a  junior,  was 
added  to  the  four  sophomores  to  make 
the  starting  line-up.  The  Whiz  Kids  were 
ready  to  burst  upon  an  unwilling  Big 
Ten. 

"VTO  SOONER  were  they  ready  than  they 
had  arrived.  Winning  the  '42  title  was 
a  romp,  and  in  '43  they  were  even  hotter. 
The  92  points  against  Chicago  is  the 
conference  one-game  record.  Andy  Phillip 


scored  40  points  in  one  game,  led  the 
league  in  field  goals  and  points  for  1943, 
and  ended  that  season  an  All-American. 
All  the  rest  of  the  starting  five  made 
All-American  mention.  Menke,  crippled 
by  a  leg  injury  in  mid-season,  missed  All- 
Big-Ten,  but  all  four  other  players  made 
the  all-conference  team. 

TN  1942  slim  Johnny  Kotz,  of  Wisconsin, 
had  sneaked  in  ahead  of  the  Whiz  Kids 
to  take  the  Big  Ten  individual  scoring 
title.  Kotz  built  his  totals  on  shots  prac- 
tically impossible  to  block.  He  would 
move  away  from  an  opponent  and  throw 
the  ball  over  his  head  with  his  outside 
hand. 

In  1943  Coach  Mills  shrugged  before 
the  Wisconsin  game.  "Smiley,  you  take 
Kotz,"  he  ordered.  Jack  dogged  the  Badger 
ace  all  over  the  court.  Kolz  was  helpless. 
He  attempted  three  shots,  two  of  which 
Smiley  blocked.  The  other  got  away  but 
was  a  miss. 

V[OW  it's  1947.  Like  moonshine  liquor 
*■ '  the  team,  according  to  early  reports, 
has  improved  with  age,  and  its  final  season, 
they  say,  will  be  its  greatest.  "They" 
should  not  be  wrong.  Naturally,  only  a  per- 
fectly balanced  offensive  into  which  each 
player  is  ideally  fitted,  results  in  a  classic 
team.  Coach  Doug  Mills  has  that  happy 
combination.  The  players  are  the  Whiz 
Kids,  and  the  attack  is  Mills'  "revolving 
offense." 

Coach  Doug  Mills'  hound-swift,  merry- 
go-round  style  of  play  keeps  striking  like 
a  tireless  snake  until  a  man  is  safely 
screened  through  for  a  shot.  Other  teams 
use  the  same  system  with  only  ordinary 


results.  The  Kids  ride  to  all-time  fame 
with  it. 

Each  player  on  this  dream  team  stands 
more  than  six-feet  one-inch.  Phillip, 
Menke,  Vance  and  Smiley  all  are  fast 
afoot.  Phillip  scores  from  anywhere  in 
the  front  court,  and  so  does  Menke.  Vance 
and  Smiley  both  are  teasing  dribblers 
who  can  go  around  opposing  guards  or 
leap  high  to  ram  one-handed  jump  shots 
at  the  hoop. 

Of  the  four  Phillip  is  the  deadliest  shot. 
He  drives  from  either  corner  in  the 
whirling  style  of  play  to  take  a  pass  and 
shoot  with  either  hand.  His  shots  from 
outside  the  foul  line  are  especially  accu- 
rate, and  he  is  a  master  feinter — faking 
with  one  hand,  then  turning  and  cutting 
loose  with  the  other. 

While  Phillip  is  expected  to  win  the 
Big  Ten  scoring  crown  this  year,  team- 
mate Menke's  shot  assortment  is  more 
versatile.  He  is  the  magician  of  the  act. 
The  grinning  forward  from  tiny  Dundee 
High  can  throw  shots  over  his  shoulder, 
but  these  effective  one  handers  are  no 
more  effective  than  an  array  of  jump  or 
set  shots. 

Two-hundred  pound  Gene  Vance  is  the 
team's  rough  man.  He  carries  the  heavy 
weight  in  under-basket  tussles,  cleans  up 
rebounds  and  passes  out  to  his  quick- 
striking,  dead-eye  mates.  It's  not  healthy 
to  block  Gene's  throws  from  the  circle. 
The  big  fellow  hurtles  eight  or  ten  feet 
toward  the  goal  and  practically  drops  the 
ball  in  the  hoop  at  the  finish  of  his  jumps. 

Thousands  of  fans  will  swear  that  Jack 
Smiley  is  the  nation's  best  dribbler.  Movie 
stunts,  such  as  dribbling  behind  the  back 
and  cross-handed  bouncing  are  mere  fun- 
damentals with  the  rangy,  190-lb  star.  But 
defense  is  his  forte,  and  his  prize  scrap- 
book  clippings  are  news  records  of  the 
low  scores  of  opposing  aces  when  facing 
Illinois. 

D  IGHT  here  it's  time  for  someone  in  the 
second  balcony  to  stand  up  and  hoot, 
"What  about  the  fifth  man?"  The  Whiz 
Kids  are  four.  Some  say  they  could  pick 
a  kid  off  a  neighborhood  lot  and  play 
winning  ball — but  that  won't  be  necessary. 
If  anyone  wants  to  pick  an  All-American 
second  team  from  a  single  school  just 
stay  right  on  the  Champaign  campus. 
There's  enough  loose  talent  hanging 
around  to  keep  the  Four  Whizzers  on 
their  toes,  and  the  available  substitutes 
have  a  mythology  of  their  own  already. 

The  fifth  man  this  year  might  be  Dwight 
(Dike)  Eddleman  or  cotton-topped  Bob 
Doster,  both  unusual  athletes  even  for 
Illinois.  Eddleman  merely  set  the  all-time 
state  scoring  mark  during  his  four  years 
at  Centralia  High  School.  In  the  off-sea- 
son he's  the  top  midwestern  high-jumper, 
with  a  mark  of  6  feet,  6  inches.  Doster  is 
a  wartime  leftover,  goal-dizzy  enough  to 
have  ranked  second  in  the  Big  Ten  last 
year.  Junior  Kirk,  Dick  Foley  and  Fred 
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Green  are  other  wartime  heritages.  Green 
is  a  young  giant  who  single-handed  led 
Urbana  High  to  the  state  finals.  Is  that 
enough?  Hold  on,  we've  just  started. 

Over  in  Europe  the  natives  think  two 
old-time  Whiz  Kids  substitutes,  one  of 
whom  will  be  back  in  harness  this  year, 
are  the  greatest  basketball  players  of  all 
time.  Herb  Matter  and  Cliff  Fulton  paced 
the  First  Infantry  Division  to  its  service 
title  in  1945.  Pivot-man  Fulton  averaged 
20  points  a  game  in  tough  Army  competi- 
tion, while  Matter's  ball-handling  and 
passing  keyed  the  fast  break.  Fulton's 
one-handed  shots  were  unstoppable. 

T)ARTLY  as  a  reward  for  its  record,  the 
A  First  Division  team  was  sent  to  the  first 
post-var  continental  basketball  tournament 
at  Geneva.  Here  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
held  their  own  championships  in  an 
Olympic-style  tournament.  The  Army  team 
was  not  part  of  the  tournament,  but  was 
asked  to  put  on  an  exhibition  against  the 
toughest  oppcsition  Europe  could  muster, 
a  Swiss  All  Star  outfit.  At  the  end  of  the 
half  it  was  no  contest.  The  U.  S.  team 
was  ahead  32-6 — and  from  then  on  the 
squad  played  by  ear  to  amuse  the  crowd. 
At  the  start  of  the  second  half  Fulton  took 
the  ball,  calmly  dribbled  to  the  center  of 
the  court,  and  dumbfounded  his  Swiss 
opponent  by  turning  his  back,  so  that  the 
basket  was  fifty  feet  astern  of  the  erst- 
while Illinois  substitute.  Cliff  lined  the  ball 
up  with  the  opposite  goal,  and,  grinning, 
heaved  it  over  his  head.  The  ball  mounted 
higher  and  higher,  then  arched  downward 
gracefully  and  swished  through  the  net. 

The  crowd  went  wild.  "Their  yells 
seemed  to  be  screams  of  horror."  Matter 
recalls.  "But  then  they  settled  into  the 
longest,  loudest  cheer  we  ever  heard. 
Fans  with  cameras  rushed  onto  the  floor. 
The  game  had  to  be  held  up  while  Cliff 
posed  for  pictures  and  signed  hundreds 
of  programs." 

Matter  himself  wasn't  particularly  im- 
pressed. He  had  seen  Fulton  do  the  same 
trick  shot  at  the  Southeastern  AAU  tour- 
nament in  1945.  Yet  these  two  stars  had 
had  a  hard  fight  even  to  play  second  team 
to  the  Whiz  Kids.  Now  Matter  is  back  at 
Champaign — but  Fulton  signed  up  for  an- 
other army  hitch. 

TPHE  four  Whiz  Kids  wrote  brilliant  war 
records.  Phillip  was  commended  for  ex- 
treme valor  after  leading  a  Marine  patrol 
unit  into  enemy  territory  under  fire  on  Iwo 
Jima.  Menke  earned  three  battle-stars  in 
Europe.  Smiley  saw  action  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  and  Vance  landed  in  Europe  in 
time  for  mop-up  duties. 

Now  they're  all  back  at  Illinois.  They've 
taken  on  weight,  coordination  and  maturity 
and,  in  the  case  of  Smiley  and  Vance, 
wives.  If  you  don't  like  Illinois  as  top 
basketball  team  for  this  year,  get  out  your 
own  crystal  balk  I'm  going  to  stay  right 
out  on  this  husky  limb. 


VfEVER  in  the  history  of  sports  has  there 
'  been  a  greater  reversal  of  form  than 

that  displayed  by  one  Joe  Borden. 

Joe  was  a  rookie  who  joined  the. pitching 

staff  of  the  Philadelphia  ball  club  in  1875 

and  .from  the  very  beginning  he  was  a 

sensation. 

His  fast  ball  was  faster  than  the  fastest 
iron  horse,  his  curve  broke  as  sharply  as 
the  crease  in  a  vaudeville  dandy's  trousers. 

He  won  game  after  game  with  amazing 
ease. 

The  sports  writers  used  up  columns  of 
type  in  his, praise.  Some  said  he  was  the 
greatest  pitcher  of  all  time.  Others,  more 
conservative,  said  if  he  wasn't  he  soon 
would  be.  If  he  was  so  hard  to  beat  in  his 
first  year,  they  asked,  wouldn't  he  be  well- 
nigh  invincible  as  time  went  on? 

All  this  Joe  Borden  took  in  stride.  He 
pitched  with  the  calmness  and  confidence 
of  an  old  head.  The  remarkable  record 
he  was  piling  up  didn't  faze  him  in  the 
least.  He  kept  right  on  winning  as  if  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  hitters  of  the  day  went 
down  before  him  striking  out  or  sending 
puny  grounders  to  the  outfield. 

Then  there  came  to  pass  a  game  that 
couldn't  happen  but  did. 

Joe  Borden  pitched  the  first  inning 
without  allowing  the  opposition  a  single 
hit.  That,  of  course,  was  not  in  itself  at 
all  remarkable.  But  Joe  Borden  continued 
this  performance  in  the  second  inning,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth. 

The  fans  were  spellbound.  No  one  had 
ever  pitched  an  entire  game  without  allow- 
ing a  hit  before.  It  just  wasn't  possible. 

Still  the  sixth  inning  went  by  and  the 
seventh  and  the  eight — -and  not  a  single 
hit  had  been  forthcoming  off  the  blazing 
strikes  and  the  amazing  curves  that  this 
young  rookie  served  up  to  the  batters. 

It  couldn't  happen.  The  opposition  was 
bound  to  get  a  hit  off  of  Joe  Borden  in 
this  last  inning.  Nobody  could  pitch  a 
perfect  game.  Why,  it  just  couldn't  be 
done. 

But  the  ninth  inning  went  just  like  the 
Others. 

Joe  Borden  had  become  the  first  pitcher 
to  hurl  a  no-hit  game. 


The  papers  got  out  the  type  they  were 
saving  to  announce  the  millennium  and 
told  about  Joe  Borden's  feat. 

Scores  of  boy  babies  tthroughout  the 
land  were  named  Joe  by  hopefft.1  fathers 
who  had  visions  of  their  offspring  pitch- 
ing the  ball  like  Joe  Borden  when  they 
grew  up. 

Whenever  Joe  took  a  turn  at  the  mound 
the  Philadelphia  fans  gave  him  such  an 
ovation  that  you  could  hear  it  from  one 
end  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  to -the 
other. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  wasn't  a 
presidential  election  that  year.  He  might 
have  been  elected. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  all  the  other 
clubs  wanted  Joe  Borden.  One  offered  $500 
for  him,  another  $750. 

Tempting  offers,  no  doubt.  But  the 
Philadelphia  Club  resolutely  shook  its 
head. 

Sell  Joe  Borden!  Of  course,  not. 

Then  along  came  the  Boston  Club  and 
offered  "several  thousand  dollars." 

That  was  a  fabulous  amount,  an  un- 
heard-of price  for  a  ballplayer. 

Philadelphia  sold  him. 

Amidst  great  fanfare  and  tremendous 
applause  Joe  Borden  took  his  place  on  the 
mound  for  the  Hub  City  the  next  season. 

But  he  lost  that  game.  And  he  lost  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next. 

Joe  Borden  tried  hard.  But  every  time 
he  took  the  mound  the  other  side  teed  off 
on  him. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  he  could 
be  the  same  Joe  Borden  of  a  year  ago. 
Instead  of  being  invincible  he  was  the 
softest  touch  on  any  club. 

The  weakest  hitters  feasted  off  of  him. 

He  was  lucky  if  he  could  get  by  an  in- 
ning without  being  routed. 

Do  you  know  what  the  upshot  was? 

The  upshot  was  that  Joe  Borden,  who 
entered  the  gates  of  immortality  the  year 
before  by  tossing  the  first  big  league  no- 
hit  game,  became  baseball's  biggest  flop 
and  wound  up  the  season  with  Boston 
Club  not  as  a  pitcher  but  its  ground- 
keeper!  — By  Harold  Heifer 


THE  LOWDOWN 

ON  ROLLING 
A  HIGH  SCORE! 


by  Ned  Day 

World's 
Champion  Bowler 


BOWLERS!  deck  your  game  with  cham- 
pion Ned  Day — one  of  the  greatest 
bowlers  of  all  time.  Get  all  of  Day's 
tournament-tested  tips  in  his  new  Wheaties 
book,  "Want  to  be  a  Bowling  Champion?" 
Here's  a  handy  32-page  book  that's  loaded 
with  easy-to-take  advice  from  a  champion 
of  champions.  Packed  with  stop-action 
photos  that  analyze  Day's  faultless  form  — 
and  show  you  how  to  start  bowling  the 
Day  way. 


WW   I  - 


FREE  SAMPLE  COPY! 

Athletic  Officer!  Mail  coupon  below  for 
your  sample  copy  of  this  unique  "How-to- 
Bowl"  Manual.  After  you  have  studied 
Day's  interesting  and  informative  book, 
we  know  you  will  urge  members  of  your 
post  team  to  obtain  copies.  Directions  for 
getting  additional  copies  come  with  your 
sample  and  on  every  package  of  Wheaties. 

TRY  that  famous  "Breakfast  of  Champions.*' 
A  big  bowl  of  Wheaties,  with  milk  and  fruit, 
is  really  nourishing— and  it  has  a  flavor  that  just 
can't  be  beat. 


"Breakfast 
of 

Champions" 

WITH  MILK  AND  FRUIT 

"Wheaties"  and  "Breakfast  of 
Champions"  are  registered  trade 
marks  of  General  Mills,  Iqc. 


INTRODUCTORY  COUPON 


Wheaties,  Library  of  Sports,  Dept.  251 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me— FREE  AND  POSTPAID— one 
sample  copy  of  Ned  Day's  Bowling  Manual 
from  the  Wheaties  Library  of  Sports. 


Name- 
Post  


Add  ress- 
City  


State- 


This  special  offer  expires  March  1,  1947. 


More  Than  One  Way  to 
Catch  a  Cat 

THE  tramp  had  come  to  our  kitchen  door. 
I  heard  him  talking  to  my  mother;  then 
he  stood  on  the  hank  above  me.  eating  a  cold 
biscuit  and  jelly,  and  watching  me  fish  for 
sundads.  At  least  I  thought  that  was  what  he 
was  doing  until  he  turned  around  and  took  an 
old  coffee  sack  off  the  fence  and  came  down 
over  the  bank.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
creek,  then  back  toward  the  house,  and  began 
to  pull  off  his  clothes.  Sack  in  hand,  he  waded 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  creek,  crammed  the 
sack  on  the  end  of  a  submerged  hollow  log, 
then  came  up  w  ith  the  log,  carried  it  out  on  the 
bank,  put  his  clothes  on,  carried  the  log  up  to 
the  wood  yard,  took  the  ax  and  split  the  log 
with  it.  Out  rolled  a  ten  pound  blue  catfish. 

"I  saw  him  swim  in  it,"  he  said.  "Also  the 
log  will  dry  and  make  good  stovewood  .  .  ," 
lie  picked  up  his  biscuit  and  walked  slowly 
on  down  the  road. — By  Mark  linger. 

Who's  Queer 

A  great  many  athletes  regard  the  distance 
runner  as  a  strange  creature  who  delights  in 
punishing  himself  unnecessarily. 

However,  in  a  PhD  study,  Dr.  Lloyd  Mes- 
sersmith  of  the  coaching  staff  of  De  Pauw 
University  investigated  the  distance  run  by  a 
typical  basketball  player  in  a  typical  basket- 
ball game.  Using  a  special  electrical  measuring 
contraption,  Messersmith  followed  the  courses 
of  200  players  in  actual  games  and  came  up 
with  the  following: 

The  average  college  basketball  player  runs 
about  three  and  a  third  miles  during  the 
course  of  one  game,  and  during  play  moves  at 
an  average  speed  of  440  feet  a  minute.  The 
average  pace  is  only  a  trot,  since  a  crack  twj>- 
jriiler  will  hold  a  steady  pace  of  over  1300 
feet  a  minute — but  the  ball  player's  average 
is  computed  from  alternate  bursts  and  stand- 
stills, tactics  that  would  tie  a  runner  in  knots. 

Prep  school  basketballers  move  two  and  a 
half  miles  during  a  game,  at  an  average  speed 
of  400  feet  a  minute. 

The  position  played  by  the  hoopster  has 
little  to  do  with  his  marathon  accomplish- 
ments— all  players  in  the  modern  game  do 
about  the  same  amount  of  moving  around. — 
By  Carrol  C.  Hall 


A  Poor  Bet 

THE  Navy  physician  examined  the  scarred 
foot  of  the  dark-haired  applicant  for  a  serv- 
ice commission.  He  shook  his  head. 

"It  may  not  bother  you  too  much,"  he  ad- 
vised, "but  of  course  you'll  never  be  able  to  do 
any  running  on  that  foot."  The  doctor,  no 
sports  page  follower,  shook  his  head  again. 

Glenn  Cunningham,  the  most  famous  miler 
in  U.  S.  track  history,  walked  to  another 
physician  for  the  next  section  of  his  physical 
examination. — By  Bob  Deindorjer. 


Slapstick  on  Skis 

EXPERT  skiers  take  their  sport  seriously, 
and  do  their  best  not  to  laugh  if  an  ama- 
teur takes  a  tumble — although  a  spill  on  skis, 
if  not  tragic,  can  be  the  funniest  bit  of 
grotesque  slapstick  to  be  found  in  the  world  of 
sports.  But  if  an  expert  goes  into  a  flying  wind- 
mill in  the  snow  his  pals  will  rib  him  unmer- 
cifully. However,  there  have  been  some  notable 
exceptions  to  both  sides  of  this  code. 

For  instance,  several  years  ago  a  hapless 
young  lady,  who  was  not  noted  for  her  co- 
ordination, was  leading  a  contingent  of  skiers 
down  a  New  England  snow  trail.  Ahead  was 
a  U  turn  in  the  trail  and  just  off  the  curve 
stood  an  old-fashioned  outhouse  with  the  door 
open.  Young  lady,  skis,  bunny-hat  and  all  went 
off  the  trail  and  straight  into  the  yawning 
outhouse.  The  clatter  of  her  skis,  the  quaking 
complaint  of  the  structure  and  the  thud  and 
cries  of  the  victim  (who  was  not  going  fast 
enough  to  be  seriously  damaged)  were  as  noth- 
ing to  the  pealing  laughter  of  her  followers,  who 
did  not  really  mean  to  be  rude  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  Karl  Acker,  teacher  at 
Pico  Peak  in  Vermont,  cheated  all  his  fancy- 
Dan  cronies  of  a  good  laugh  not  long  ago. 
Karl  was  zooming  down  a  45°  slope  on  Pico  at 
breakneck  speed  when  the  tips  of  his  skis  sud- 
denly dug  into  a  tiny,  concealed  gully  that 
traversed  the  slope.  Karl  rose  in  the  air  and 
pitched  forward  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
disastrous  spill.  But  at  the  last  moment  the 
skis  lifted  clear  and  Acker  did  two  complete 
forward  somersaults  in  the  air,  alighted  neatly 
on  his  skis  and  glided  oir  down  the  slope.  In- 
stead of  tragedy  or  a  belly  laugh  his  pals  got 
one  of  their  biggest  thrills — and  so  did  Karl. 
By  Ken  Little  field 
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Weather  Report  For  Joe  Louis 

WHEN  Joe  Louis  cooled  Tnmi  Mauriello  in 
2  minutes  9  seconds  of  wild  action  on  Sept. 
18  boxing  experts  looked  over  an  ever  diminish- 
ing list  of  names  to  try  to  find  who  might 
possibly  beat  Joe  before  old  age  stops  him. 
Bruce  Woodcock,  British  champ,  was  men- 
tioned as  a  man  who  might  fight  Louis,  but 
wouldn't  beat  him.  Although  Woodcock  made 
mincemeat  of  Gus  Lesnevich,  he  had  already 
lost  by  a  KO  to  Mauriello.  A  look  at  the  next 
ten  names  on  the  list  didn't  help  much,  either 
— though  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  a  tough  colored 
boxer  with  one  recent  defeat,  met  some  half- 
hearted favor  as  a  reasonable  challenger,  but 
certainly  no  winner,  they  said. 

Not  so  certain  were  the  experts  of  another 
heavyweight — an  American  Negro  of  black- 
smith build,  a  mystery  man — one  Elmer  Ray. 
This  former  Hastings,  Florida  boy  (or  man) 
became  a  logical  challenger  for  Louis'  crown 
the  moment  Arthur  Donovan  said,  "Ten,"  over 
Mauriello.  Ray  slid  into  the  field  by  the  back 
door.  He  had  not  fought  any  one  of  the  other 
ten  leading  candidates  for  boxing's  big  crown, 
but  where  the  experts  were  sure  nobody  else 
could  beat  Louis  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt 
about  Elmer  Ray — and  that  made  him  a  top 
prospect. 

Ray  had  a  record  of  44  knockouts  in  46 
fights,  mostly  in  the  Midwest.  Whether  these 
fights  were  upsets  or  setups  was  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  names  of  most  of  his  opponents 
were  not  impressive,  but  neither  was  Ray's 
before  he  knocked  them  out.  With  little  else 
to  go  by  big  Elmer  was  tabbed  as  "a  bum." 
But  nobody  had  been  able  to  b.'at  him.  so  on 
Nov.  15  Ray  and  Walcott  were  thrown  into  the 
ring  at  Madison  Square  Garden  for  a  ten-round 
bout,  the  winner  supposedly  to  earn  a  crack  at 
Joe  Louis. 

The  New  York  press  did  its  kindly  best  to 
whip  up  some  excitement  for  the  fight.  Walcott 
was  picked  as  the  favorite  and  Ray  was  tabbed 
as  a  man  who,  if  he  won,  would  have  estab- 
lished the  merit  of  his  early  record — and  in  that 
case  would  emerge  as  a  dangerous  man  for 
Louis  to  fight  later  on. 

Then  the  anti-climax.  Elmer  "Violent"  Ray, 
the  mystery  man  with  the  lethal  punch,  whipped 
clever  old  Walcott — and  failed  to  show  himself 
as  either  a  boxer  or  a  puncher.  Old  age  crawled 
up  on  Walcott,  who  outboxed  Ray  in  the  early 
rounds  but  couldn't  put  his  powerful  opponent 
to  sleep.  Then  Jersey  Joe,  who  spent  the  last 
minute  of  each  round  looking  at  the  clock,  got 
so  tired  he  couldn't  defend  himself. 

Ray  waded  in  and  pummeled  Walcott  with 
all  he  had,  blow  after  blow  landing  on  the  old 
trouper.  And  another  build-up  exploded  as,  in 
the  tenth  round,  Walcott  was  still  on  his  feet, 
getting  fresher  and  fresher  with  each  passing 
minute,  after  having  taken  the  worst  from  the 
most  likely  heavyweight  contender  in  sight. 

Ray  got  the  decision  by  one  tiny  point. 

Weather  report  for  Joe  Louis:  fair  and 
warmer. 


WHEN  YOUR  SHOES  MUST 

REFLECT  YOUR  GOOD  TASTE 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  0  SHOE  CO.  BROCKTON  15 ,  MASS. 
Stores  In  Principal  Cities  -  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 


FOR  CITY 
AND  COUNTY 

Build  up  a  business  of  your  own  with  Nationally 
Advertised  Products  bearing  Underwriters'  label. 
Sell  to  schools,  factories,  service  stations,  ware- 
houses, hotels,  restaurants,  public  institutions, 
truck  and  bus  companies,  grain  elevators,  house 
trailers,  autos,  farms,  homes,  etc.  Capable  man 
can  earn  real  money.  Established  in  1916.  Write 
letter  with  details,  age,  experience,  etc. 
Dept.  9-2.5      FYR-FYTER  CO.,  DaytoQ  1,  Ohio 


WOMEN  !  Turn  your  spare  time  into  cash — 
easy — visiting  friends  and  neighbors  and  taking-  orders 
for  thrilling  new  Wallace  Brown  Everyday  Greeting 
Cards  I  Magnificent  Assortment  of  16  large  gorgeous 
Cards  for  All  Occasions  —  Birthday,  Get- Well,  Baby- 
Birth,  Friendship,  Sympathy,  Anniversary  —  only  $1.00. 
Your  profit  up  to  50c!  Sells  on  sight  everywhere!  Your 
earnings  soar  with  9  other  wonder-value  Assortments — 
Gift-Wrapping,  Easter,  Humorous,  Floral  Stationery, 
Personal  Notes — all  fast-sellers,  big  profit-makers. 
Also  Name -Imprinted  Stationery.  Start  making 
money  now — Write  today  for  samples  on  approval. 

WALLACE  BROWN,  INC. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  K-142,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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MEET  MR.  GRIZZLY 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


YOUR  DIMES  MARCH  AGAINST 
POLIO 

INFANTILE  paralysis  struck  the  nation 
a  staggering  blow  last  summer.  Begin- 
ning early  in  Florida,  where  several  cases 
appeared  shortly  after  New  Year's,  epi- 
demics in  May  jumped  west  and  north, 
fanning  out  through  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley,  touching  as  far  west  as  Colorado 
and  California.  By  October  1st  every  State 
had  some  cases;  twenty-five  States  had 
serious  outbreaks. 

Not  since  tragic  1916  had  there  been 
more  cases.  By  October  5th,  19.641  had 
been  reported,  1,143  of  them  during  that 
last  week.  In  1944,  19,029  cases  were  re- 
ported for  the  whole  year,  which  saw  more 
cases  than  any  year  up  to  that  time  since 
1916's  27.363  cases. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  and  its  chapters  in  2,712  counties 
of  the  country  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  medical  and  hospital  care  of  patients, 
especially  in  Florida,  Minnesota,  Texas. 
Alabama,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia and  fourteen  other  epidemic  states. 
The  chapters  paid  for  physicians,  nurses, 
physical  therapists,  hospital  equipment, 
hospital  bed  and  board — until  their  local 
treasuries  ran  dry,  then  asked  for  advances 
from  national  headquarters.  From  January 
1  to  October  14.  1946,  national  headquar- 
ters advanced  $3,438,851.  Chapter  and  na- 
tional funds  are  derived  entirely  from 
annual  March  of  Dimes  appeals.  Join  the 
March  of  Dimes. 


quietly  and  upwind,  ready  for  quick  ac- 
tion. I  know  at  least  a  dozen  men  who 
have  been  charged  by  grizzlies  that  were 
guarding  a  carcass.  Usually  the  bear  was 
lying  asleep  in  brush  or  grass  near  the 
meat,  and  downwind  from  it,  and  when 
it  heard  the  hunter  approaching  it  came 
tearing  into  view,  bristled  up  and  snort- 
ing mad.  This  has  happened  so  often  in 
the  north  that  Alaska  woodsmen  with  no 
desire  to  take  a  grizzly,  and  even  less 
desire  to  get  into  a  jam,  avoid  unpleasant 
encounters  by  beating  on  a  gold  pan  or 
frying  pan  when  drawing  near  a  meat 
cache.  The  racket  will  cause  even  the 
orneriest  grizzly  to  withdraw. 

/"\NE  gray,  snowy  November  morning  at 
"  the  headwaters  of  Rainbow  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  upper  Susitna,  an  old  timer 
known  as  Tip-Up  Jack  Williams  and  I  had 
a  hot  time  with  a  meat-hungry  boar  grizzly 
that  coveted  part  of  a  mountain  sheep 
we  had  killed.  When  we  shot  the  ram 
it  was  making  its  way  down  through  some 
snow-weighted  saskatoon  bushes  at  the 
rim  of  a  steep  timberline  park,  apparently 
about  to  cross  the  creek  valley  to  the  op- 
posite chain  of  peaks.  We  dressed  the 
sheep  where  it  fell,  took  half  the  meat  to 
camp,  and  returned  the  following  morn- 
ing for  the  rest.  As  we  waded  up  the  slope 
tarough  a  new  fall  of  snow  we  saw  the 
back  of  a  dark-colored  animal  that  was 
obviously  feeding  from  the  kill.  The  morn- 
ing light  was  bad,  and  snow  was  blowing 
in  sheets  across  the  hillside,  but  we  were 
sure  the  animal  was  a  wolveripe  because 
we  had  seen  fresh  wolverine  tracks  on 
the  valley  floor.  At  fifty  yards  from  the 
animal  we  could  see  only  the  top  few 
inches  of  its  back.  Tip-Up  had  his  Spring- 
field. I  was  unarmed. 
In  hasty  conference  we  decided  to  get 


in  a  crippling  shot,  then  hurry  the  final 
distance  and  finish  off  the  vandal.  So 
Tip-Up  aimed  an  inch  below  the  line  of 
snow  and  fired. 

The  masking  snow  had  hidden  from 
us  all  indication  of  the  animal's  size.  At 
the  crash  of  the  shot  the  beast  reared  up 
with  a  roar,  fell  backward,  and  began 
rolling  toward  us.  It  was  a  grizzly  bear, 
but  for  a  moment  we  couldn't  get  wolverine 
out  of  our  minds.  By  the  time  we  realized 
our  mistake  the  bear  was  only  a  few 
yards  distant. 

It  had  partially  recovered  and  was  drag- 
ging itself  toward  us.  Tip-Up  tried  a  snap* 
shot  at  its  head,  but  missed  and  hit  it  in 
the  chest.  The  bear  came  on  clawing  wild- 
ly, with  gravity  helping,  and  we  barely 
scrambled  out  of  its  path  and  got  behind 
a  tree.  As  the  bear  passed  us  down  the 
slope,  bawling  and  blowing  bloody  froth, 
a  third  shot  finished  it. 

Since  -then  I  have  always  carried  my 
rifle  when  going  back  to  a  kill,  no  matter 
how  many  other  armed  men  are  in  the 
party,  and  both  Tip-Up  and  myself  have 
rejoined  the  ranks  of  cautious  woodsmen 
who,  when  approaching  a  meat  cache  in 
grizzly  country,  do  so  with  great  circum- 
spection, rifle-chamber  loaded,  thumb  on 
safety-latch,  alert  for  trouble. 

STALKING  a  grizzly  demands  the  best  in 
prowess  and  woodcraft.  It  is  impracti- 
cable, as  all  who  have  hunted  in  the  north 
know,  to  hunt  the  big  bear  anywhere  but  in 
open  country.  The  animal  is  a  genius  at 
fading  out  of  sight  in  blowdowns,  thickets 
and  timber.  If  he  sees  or  winds  you  before 
you  have  time  to  anchor  him  with  a  shot 
he  will  vanish  into  thin  air,  leaving  you 
blinking  in  astonishment.  He  blends  with 
the  autumn  colors  of  the  north  and  can 
cover  ground  like  a  whippet,  and  he  al- 


'The  day  they  named  you  'Bounding-Deer-That-Speeds-With-The-V/ind,'  they  must 
have  been  dizzy  with  the  heat" 
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ways  stays  close  to  cover  when  cover  is 
present.  Grizzly  trails  through  the  moun- 
tain passes  meander  from  one  thicket  to 
another,  so  that  the  bear  never  has  to 
look  for  the  nearest  cover,  he  is  headed 
straight  toward  it 

UOR  sport  that  will  make  you  sweat,  give 
you  nervous  chills,  and  keep  you  on 
tenterhooks  of  doubt  from  first  to  last.  I 
will  take  a  grizzly  stalk  at  timberline.  You 
can  see  your  bear  throughout  the  hunt,  and 
if  you  make  a  wrong  move  he  will  see  you. 
I  have  known  veteran  sportsmen  to  come 
down  with  wonderful  cases  of  the  shakes 
during  prolonged  and  doubtful  timberline 
stalks.  My  long-time  hunting  companion, 
Buck,  who  is  a  very  calm  guy  with  chrome 
steel  nerves,  once  got  into  such  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  during  a  stalk  in  which 
we  had  to  lie  for  an  hour  behind  a  boulder 
while  our  bear  fed  toward  us,  that  his 
mouth  and  throat  became  dry,  and  when 
he  tried  to  eat  a  sandwich  from  our  lunch 
the  first  mouthful  stuck  part  way  down 
and  nearly  choked  him  to  death.  He  knew 
that  if  he  coughed  the  bear  would  hear 
him,  so  he  lay  on  the  moss  and  gasped 
and  turned  purple  until,  just  as  I  thought 
he  was  about  to  expire,  he  succeeded  in 
swallowing. 

Just  as  in  committing  the  perfect  crime, 
your  grizzly  stalk  can  go  sour  because  of 
one  overlooked  detail.  One  fall,  in  the 
Yanert  Basin,  Walt  Winters  and  I  com- 
mitted a  boner  that  is  a  horrible  example. 
We  first  sighted  our  bear  from  the  glacier 
moraines.  It  was  feeding  on  a  wide, 
smooth,  caribou-moss  mountainside  a 
thousand  feet  above  us.  A  deep  draw  with 
a  few  aspens  in  it  cut  back  into  the 
mountain  on  the  downwind  side  of  the 
slope,  offering  us  a  good  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, up  which  we  rode  until  it  became 
boulder-choked.  Then  we  dismounted  and 
tied  our  horses.  Walt  was  fifty  yards  be- 
hind me,  but  instead  of  bringing  his 
mount  on  up  and  tying  it  near  mine,  he 
halted  where  he  was  and  tied  the  horse 
to  a  convenient  aspen.  Both  of  us  should 
have  known  better,  and  my  only  excuse 
is  that  we  were  suffering  from  grizzly 
fever.  We  climbed  to  the  brink  of  the 
draw  and  saw  the  bear  fooling  around 
a  whistler's  den  about  500  yards  away. 
There  was  no  intervening  cover,  so  we 
waited  while  the  bear  made  a  tentative 
excavation.  We  waited  while  it  thought 
the  matter  over  and  decided  the  whistler 
wasn't  worth  the  digging.  We  waited  as 
it  began  moving  with  nerve-racking  slow- 
ness and  much  indirection,  toward  the 
brink  of  the  draw.  Walt  checked  and  re- 
checked  the  readiness  of  his  rifle.  He  had 
a  nice  attack  of  grizzly  jitters,  and  so 
did  I.  I  tried  to  use  my  binoculars  upside 
down,  and  held  my  breath  when  the  bear 
looked  our  way,  afraid  he  would  hear  me. 

"Fifty  yards  more  and  I'm  gonna  try 
it,"  Walt  whispered.  "Did  ya  ever  in  all 
your  life  see  an  animal  move  so  slow?" 
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"You    the   party   that   called   tor   the  ex- 
terminator?" 


At  this  point,  far  behind  us,  a  raucous 
whicker  sounded.  We  swivelled  around  on 
our  stomachs,  horrified,  and  saw  my  horse 
sawing  his  head  up  and  down,  pulling  back 
on  the  halter  shank.  He  was  getting  lone- 
some. The  bear  had  heard  the  whicker.  It 
was  standing  motionless,  staring  toward  us. 
It  wasn't  spooked,  but  was  plenty  suspicious. 
After  a  moment  it  went  over  to  a  patch 
of  moss  berries  and  resumed  feeding. 
Then  a  second  whicker  echoed  through 
the  draw.  Walt's  horse  was  answering 
mine. 

The  bear  stood  up,  fore-paws  breast 
high  in  the  classic  picture-calendar  pose, 
and  rolled  its  head  for  the  wind.  It  still 
wasn't  spooked.  A  very  patient  bear.  But 
the  third  whicker  did  it.  My  horse  uttered 
a  blast  of  sound  that  shattered  the  moun- 
tain quiet  as  affectively  as  a  siren  might 
have.  The  grizzly  dropped  to  all  fours, 
and  when  its  front  paws  touched  the  moss 
it  was  on  its  way. 

The  story  has  an  entirely  undeserved 
happy  ending.  Walt  commenced  a  desper- 
ate volley  of  fire,  ran  half  the  clip  through 
without  scoring  on  the  vanishing  target, 
then  dropped  the  animal  with  a  lucky 
ricochet,  the  flattened  slug  cutting  through 
the  bear  with  the  destructive  effect  of  a 
shell  fragment.  We  stood  up  and  looked 
at  each  other,  raised  our  right  hands  and 
solemnly  swore  never  again  to  tie  horses 
apart  before  beginning  a  stalk. 

'PHERE  are  a  number  of  rifle  calibres  that 
have  been  proven  to  be  well  suited  for 
grizzly  hunting.  I  have  used  the  .270  and 
.375  magnum,  the  .405,  the  .30  '06,  the 
old  .30  government  and  the  .35  auto.  And 
I  have  heard  each  of  them  praised  as  the 
ideal  grizzly  rifle.  But  I  believe  that,  so 
long  as  it  shoots  150  grains  or  more  of 
lead  and  hits  with  a  reasonable  smash, 
the  correct  rifle  is  the  one  the  individual 
sportsman  can  use  most  accurately  under 
field  conditions.  I  knew  an  unscrupulous 
old  sinner  of  a  Tena  Indian  named  Ek- 
lutna  John  who  got  fancy  prices  from  a 
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VETS! 


HONORABLE 

DISCHARGE  RINGS 

HERE'S  A  VALUE!  Handsome,  hefty  Genuine 
Sterling  Silver  HONORABLE  DISCHARGE  RING, 
yellow  gold  finish,  for  only  $1.98  plo.3  tax.  Beautiful 
Discharge  Emblem  on  handsome  scrolled  mounting. 
A  magnificent  ring  you'll  wear  for  life. 

OF  Mil  llfl  lUBfUJCV  Mailyournarne.addresg. 
OLPJU  llU  mUllCI  and ringsize today. Your 
Genuine  Sterling  Gold  Finish  Discharge  Ring  will  be 
sent  to  you  AT  ONCE.  Pay  your  postman  only  $1.98 
plus  tax  and  postage.  Wear  the  ring  10  days,  and  if 
not  delighted,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded at  once.  Yes.  your  satisfaction  guaranteed! 
ORDER  TODAY.  Send  strip  of  paper  for  size. 

CHARLES  STEWART,  616  Walnut  St. 
Dept.  J -200  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


U&  MkWorld Famous 


LADIOLUS 

BIGGEST 

BULB  BARGAIN 

IN  AMERICA 

Think  of  It!  This  amazing  low 
price  brings  you  100  blooming  size 
gladiola  bulbs — 8  glorious  rainbow  mix  colors  In 
these  2-year-old,  high-price  varieties:  Picardy,  Dr. 
Bennet.  Shirley  Temple,  Peggy  Lou,  Maid  of  Orleans.  We 
will  replace  any  bulb  which  does  not  FLOWER  5  YEARS. 
Order  now  while  they  last  I  Sent  in  plenty  of  time  for 
spring  planting.  Money  back  guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt  orders  receive  3  TUBEROSES  without 
additional  cost.  Bloom  first  year  into  waxy  white,  fragrant 
flowers,  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  too. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  —  RUSH  ORDER 
Cash  orders  sent  prepaid— else  pay  S1.94  plus  postage  on 
arrival.  Send  order,  name  and  address  to 
.,„,,       Ml.CHIGAN   BULB  CO. 

"A1  *  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
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Invents 


For  ■. 

•  MODEL  MAKERS 

•  MAINTENANCE  . 

•  HOBBY  SHOPS 

•  HOME  SHOPS 

•  SALVAGE  PARTS 


flEdroplntfi* 

by  BRUSH 


Easy  to  Plate  CHROMIUM 

GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL,  COPPER 
.  .  .  For  Pleasure  and  Profit! 

If  you  have  a  workshop — at  home 
or  In  business — you  need  this  new 
Warner  Electroplater.  At  the  stroke 
of  an  electrified  brush,  you  can 
electroplate  models  and  projects — 
you  can  replate  worn  articles,  fau- 
cets, tools,  fixtures,  silverware,  etc. 
with  a  durable,  sparkling  coat  of 
metal  .  .  .  Gold,  Silver,  Chromium. 
Nickel,  Coppcror  Cadmium.  Method 
la  easy,  simple,  quick.  Everything 
furnished — equipment  complete, 
ready  for  use.  By  doing  a  bit  of  wore 
Jot  others,  your  machine  can  pay  for 
itself  within  a  weet.  So  make  your 
shop  complete  by  getting  a  Warner 
Electroplater  right  away.  Send  to- 
day for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  illus- 
trated literature.  ACT  AT  ONCfil 
WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO..  DEPT.  L-l 
1512  Jarvls  Avenue,  Chicago  26.  III.' 


FREE  Details  & Sample 


J  WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  1512  Jorvls  Ave.. Chlcaso26. Dept.  L-l 

I  Gentlemen:  Send  Free  Sample  and  Details  to: 

I  Name.   I 


Address- 


I  City- 


"I  repeat,  may  I  interest  you  in  a  few 
household  items, — clothes  brushes,  tooth 
brushes,  paint  brushes,  hair  brushes,  shaving 
brushes,  scouring  brushes,  utility  brushes, 
wall  brushes,  window  brushes,  shoe  brushes, 
jar  brushes,  wire  brushes,  scrubbing  brushes, 
mops,  brooms,  feather  dusters,  needles, 
pins,  thread,  thimbles,  scissors,  yarn  .  .  ." 


Chinese  for  grizzly  gall.  Old  John  hauled 
grizzly  gall  out  of  the  Chugach  and  Tal- 
keetna  mountains  for  years,  and  the  only 
rifle  he  ever  used  "was  a  rusty  Winchester 
.30-. 30,  its  sights  rock-scarred,  its  forearm 
charred  from  being  left  too  close  to  a 
campfire,  and  its  stock  held  together  by 
two  nails  and  a  seizing  of  babiche.  John 
allowed  that  he  had  no  trouble  with  this 
ancient  weapon.  He  just  got  close,  he  told 
me,  shot  his  bear  in  the  ear  and  it  died 
right  away,  with  no  fuss  at  all.  Sounds 
easy,  and  I  recommend  the  system  to  all 
sportsmen.  First  thing  you  have  to  do  is 
turn  yourself  into  a  Tena  Indian. 

Another  easy  way  i.5  just  to  be  a  lucky 
guy.  A  man  in  a  canoe  in  the  Lake  George 
country,  northeast  of  Anchorage,  saw  a 
bear  coming  down  through  the  alders 
toward  his  camp  on  shore.  To  frighten  the 
animal  away  he  pulled  out  his  little  .22 
pistol  and  fired,  never  supposing  he  would 
hit  the  animal,  much  less  kill  it.  The 
wicked  little  hollow-point,  however,  went 
between  two  of  the  grizzly's  ribs,  and  en- 
tered its  heart  whereupon  the  animal  fell 
over  and  rolled  into  the  camp,  stone  dead. 
You  could  have  hit  the  bear  12  inches 
aft  of  the  heart  with  a  magnum  or  a  .405 
and  it  would  have  gotten  away  into  the 
alders.  For  myself,  I  have  settled  on  the 
.30  '06.  I  keep  two  220-grain  soft-noses  in 
the  top  of  the  magazine,  with  180-grain 
open-points  under  them.  Any  bear  I  can't 
handle  with  this  combination  would  be 
too  tough  for  me  anyway. 

UVEN  with  this  formidable  arsenal  my 
luck  has  held  out  mainly  because  I 
know  the  vital  parts  to  hit  and  am  good  at 
scrambling.  Except  for  the  spine,  all  the 
targets  for  a  quick  (hence  safe)  kill  are 
in  the  forward  one-third  of  the  bear — its 
chest  cavity,  head  and  neck.  A  belly  shot 
or  a  hip  shot  is  a  bid  for  trouble,  for 
neither  will  keep  a  bear  down.  A  hip-shot 


bear  can  limp  through  brush  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  run,  and  a  belly-shot  grizzly 
will  travel  a  great  deal  faster.  If  your 
bear  is  standing  right  a  shoulder  shot 
will  get  you  your  trophy.  If  you  have  shat- 
tered its  shoulders  it  isn't  going  anywhere. 
Head  shots  are  pretty  chancy  unless  you're 
a  real  sharpshooter,  spine  shots  are  hard 
to  get.  But  the  shoulder  shot  brings  home 
the  pelt.  Telescopic  sights  are  fine  for 
clean  kills  at  long  range,  but  are  worse 
than  no  sights  at  all  in  stopping  a  close, 
charging  brute. 

Nobody  is  ever  ashamed  of  coming  home 


with  a  grizzly  pelt,  regardless  of  the  power 
of  his  gun  and  the  deadliness  of  his  aim. 
Any  way  you  look  at  him  the  grizzly  is 
a  champion,  symbol  of  the  final  frontier, 
rough  and  tough,  unpredictable,  ornery, 
clever,  hard  to  hunt  and  harder  to  kill. 
He  is  America's  top  game  animal,  the 
best  we  have  to  compare  with  Asia's  tiger 
and  Africa's  lion — -and  a  contender  to  be 
proud  of.  No  other  continent  has  him.  His 
lineage  is  wholly  Yankee-Canuck.  I  have 
heard  alien  hunters  state  that  as  such  he 
displays  the  characteristics  one  might 
expect. 


Communists  in  attacking  the  Communists 
are  put  in  the  awkward  spot  of  having  to 
defend  such  alleged  police  brutality  or  of 
iittacking  labor  unity.  Before  the  real 
membership  even  realizes  what  is  being 
put  over  on  them,  some  one  has  called 
fur  a  vote  and  the  critical  Party  Line  reso- 
lutions and  other  urgent  business  at  hand 
has  been  loudly  adopted  by  a  viva  voce 
vote  of  all  the  "concentrators,"  "fraternal 
delegates"  and  other  honored  guests. 

The  secret  of  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Stalinists  in  this  country  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  is  really  no  dark, 
insoluble  mystery.  About  1931  or  1932  the 
shabby  rags  of  old  line  Russian  revolution- 
ary tactics,  slogans,  and  propaganda  tech- 
niques imported  to  this  country  shortly 
after  the  Russian  Revolution,  were  tossed 
into  the  rag  bag.  The  American  Branch 
of  the  Comintern  togged  itself  out  in  an 
entirely  new  wardrobe  of  super-Hollywood 
streamlined  publicity.  Tough  Marxian 
dialecticism  was  dropped  for  the  suave 
and  honeyed  approach  of  modern  Ameri- 
can confidence  men,  the  slickest  in  the 
world.  A  major  face  lifting  completely 


HOW  TO  SPOT  A  COMMUNIST 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


removed  the  last  visible  traces  of  Moscow 
origin  and  a  beautiful  make-up  job  trans- 
formed the  party  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  into 
bona  fide  descendants  of  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, and  Lincoln.  A  heavy  fragrance  of 
purest  Americanism  and  "Democracy"  was 
liberally  sprinkled  on  to  kill  the  last 
strong,  te.ll-tale  odor  of  Communism. 

An  entire  new  army  of  "crypto-Com- 
munists"  now  appeared  at  the  front.  These 
people,  some  of  them  government  employes 
or  in  other  vulnerable  positions,  never 
had  any  outward  contact  with  the  Party 
or  Communists.  They  carried  no  member- 
ship cards,  signed  no  petitions,  and  in 
brief  left  no  clues  behind  indicating  their 
real,  secret  sympathies  if  not  allegiance. 
They  usually  threatened  legal  action  if 
even  obliquely  referred  to  as  "Communists." 
They  could  be  spotted  only  negatively — 
for  curiously  enough  they  never  criticized 
Communists,  their  policies,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  its  shifting  foreign  policy.  Still 
stranger,  they  never  missed  a  turn  in  the 
constant  zig-zags  of  the  ever-changing  C.  P. 
"line."  Not  once,  although  it  might  shift 
and  turn  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the 


PORTRAIT 

Hi3  name  is  Varese:  He's  a  quiet,  thin- 
faced  Joe  with  eyes  like  moist  raisins. 
The  first  day  on  the  drill  field  he  is 
pegged  as  a  square.  A  regular  pistol. 
No  coordination.  I'm  not  so  hot  my- 
self, you  understand.  I  get  mixed  up 
too.  But  Varese  beats  me  by  a  furlong. 

That's  how  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
kitchen  together  now  and  then,  catch- 
ing up  on  KP,  and  thinking  hard 
thoughts  of  the  fellow  who  put  us 
there,  our  CO.  He's  a  typical  two-bar 
general,  all  bellow,  no  brains. 

One  night  while  we  are  stacking  the 
big  pots.  I  catch  sight  of  the  captain 
making  his  general's  entrance.  I  give 
Varese  the  high  sign.  Well,  you  would- 
n't believe  it,  but  after  the  CO.  gives 
"At  ease!"  this  lily  walks  straight  up 
to  him. 

"Sir,"  he  says,  "I  wonder  if  you'd 
cash  a  check  for  me.  I  must  make 
some  long-distance  calls,  and  I  haven't 
a  bit  of  change.  Could  you,  sir?  It's 
important." 

"Well,"  says  the  captain  coyly,  "per- 


OF  A  CO. 

haps  I  could.  If  it's  not  for  too  much." 

"Oh,  it's  not,  sir,"  Varese  mumbles. 
"Only  fifteen  hundred  dollars." 

"Only  fifteen  hundred  bucks!  Let's 
see  that  check.  Where'd  you  get  it? 
God,  fifteen  hundred  skins!" 

Varese  hauls  out  a  sweaty,  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  and  hands  it  to  him. 
"It's  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
sir.  They  bought  one  of  my  paintings." 

"An  artists,  eh?"  Well  .  .  .  Here's 
five  dollars.  You  can  owe  it  to  me.  Now 
get  out  of  this  kitchen  and  report  to 
me  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Varese  scoots  and  the  CO.  idles  out- 
side. I  see  him  straightening  his  tie 
and  watch  the  granite  puss  soften  to 
macadam. 

The  next  day  I'm  told  about  the 
meeting.  The  captain  ha?  an  idea  he'd 
like  to  have  his  portrait  done,  and 
maybe  Varese  is  the  right  man. 

Maybe  he  is,  at  that.  For  this  Varese 
tells  me,  in  confidence,  the  only  thing 
he  ever  paints  is  horses.  Front  or  rear. 
— By  Ed  Edmunds. 
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HOW  I  STEPPED  chU  a 
Big  Pay  HOTEL  JOB! 


course  of  a  fev«'  years.  By  sheer  coincidence 
they  were  always  exactly  on  the  Moscow 
beam  no  matter  which  direction  it  hap- 
pened to  point. 

Misguided  zealots,  many  of  whom  could 
not  tell  an  I.W.W.  from  a  Holy  Roller  or 
a  Trotzkyite  from  a  Bahaist,  have  con- 
trihuted  materially  to  the  present  con- 
fusion by  reviling  as  "Communists"  or 
"dangerous  fellow  travelers"  thousands  of 
bona  fide  liberals,  honest,  non-radical  labor 
leaders,  Socialists,  and  a  host  of  innocent 
people.  Many  of  these  so-called  "  Commu- 
nists" were  really  anti-Communists.  The 
result  naturally  was  hopeless  confusion 
and  bedlam.  No  one  finally  could  tell,  or 
apparently  cared,  who  was  and  who  was 
not  a  Communist.  This,  needless  to  point 
out,  was  precisely  the  golden  day  that 
Stalin's  American  minions  had  so  long 
waited  for. 

All  tins  hullaballoo  and  indiscriminate, 
wholesale  smearing  has  given  the  real 
Communists  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
comfort.  In  fact,  when  things  get  a  bit 
dull  the  Communists  themselves  will  some- 
times stir  up  some  excitement  by  '"raising 
the  Red  Scare"  in  order  to  smoke  out  and 
embarrass  their  less  adroit  opponents.  This 
is  usually  done  by  some  dupe  getting  up 
and  innocently  asking,  "What  is  a  Com- 
munist?" The  helpless  fumbling  and  often 
absurd  fulminations  of  some  baited  non- 
Communist  trying  to  define  just  what  he 
thinks  a  Communist  looks  like,  before  an 
already  confused  audience  tired  of  endless 
wrangling,  can  really  be  very  amusing.  I 
know  because  I  was  hooked  on  that  one 
myself  years  ago.  Webster  is  obviously 
of  no  help. 

Remember  that  American  Communists 
are  not  the  misunderstood  and  persecuted 
"political  party"  that  they  would  like  to 
have  you  believe  they  are.  The  Canadian 
espionage  convictions  blew  that  one  higher 
than  the  atomic  bomb,  the  secrets  of  which 
the  convicted  Communists  were  so  assidu- 
ously trying  to  steal,  no  doubt  as  part  of 
their  "political  activity."  As  a  suspected 
and  conspirative  minority  they  quite  na- 
turally are  forced  to  use  every  sly  trick 
and  artful  dodge  that  human  cunning  can 
devise  in  order  to  secure  maximum  protec- 
tion and  to  outwit  their  overwhelmingly 


shower  ROOM 


tieMUeiviOfy 


'I  never  feel  as  clean  and  fresh  after  a 
shower  as  I  do  after  a  tub  bath!' 


more  numerous  and  stronger  opponents. 

Where  the  final  goal  is  seizure  of  power 
and  the  complete  Communist  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  from  top  to  bottom  along 
more  "advanced"  Soviet  lines,  quibbling 
over  a  few  low  punches  or  a  stab  in  the 
back  is  merely  swatting  at  gnats.  The  end 
justifies  the  means  and  where  the  illusory 
end  is  so  sublime  and  noble  as  the  complete 
transformation  of  civilization  to  a  "higher 
plane."  the  means  are  obviously  of  no 
consequence.  Therefore,  as  the  following 
Communist  tricks  and  trade  secrets  are 
explained  in  detail,  bear  in  mind  that  while 
they  may  seem  low  and  degrading  to  you, 
to  Communists  they  are  merely  quick, 
convenient  short  cuts.  Bourgeois  idiots 
worry  about  morals  and  ethics,  stern  social 
revolutionaries  charged  with  the  heroic 
task  of  overthrowing  and  destroying  the 
bourgeois-capitalist  state  and  building  a 
new  world  obviously  can  have  no  time  for 
such  childish  nonsense. 

"I  Am  Not  a  Communist,  But  .  .  ." 

Whenever  anyone  pulls  that  old  chestnut 
on  you,  stop  him  right  at  the  word  "but" 
and  tell  him  you  are  a  mind-reader  and 
will  finish  the  sentence  for  him,  which 
goes:  "But  I  am  sympathetic  toward  some 
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C.  P.  Hearne  Becomes  Hotel  Stevv 
ard,  Although  He  Knew  Nothing 
About  Hotel  Business 

"Shortly  offer  receiving  my  dipto 
ma  from  the  Lewis  Hotel  Training 
School,  I  gave  op  my  job  in  a  pow- 
er plant  and  accepted  a  position  obtained  for  me 
by  the  Lewis  Placement  Bureau  as  Assistant  to  the 
Manager  of  a  famous  Virginia  Country  Club.  Now 
Steward  of  this  350-room  North  Carolina  hotel. 
Have  been  here  eleven  months  and  have  had 
three  raises  in  salary." 

HOTELS  NEED  TRAINED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Thousands  of  Lewis-trained  men  cmd  women  win- 
ning success  and  a  sound,  substantial  future  in  the 
colorful  hotel,  club  and  institutional  field.  They  are 
making  good  as  Managers,  Assistant  Managers, 
Stewards,  Hostesses,  Executive  Housekeepers  and 
in  55  other  types  of  well-paid  positions.  Not  only 
has  this  fascinating  business  been  breaking  records, 
but  authorities  agree  the  greatest  travel  boom  in  his- 
tory is  now  under  way.  The  demand  for  trained  men 
and  women,  therefore,  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

Previous  experience  proved  unnecessary  in  this 
business  where  you  are  not  dropped  because  you 
are  over  40.  Good  grade  school  education,  plus 
Lewis  Training,  qualifies  you  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  this  ad  TODAY  for  Free  Book  which  tells 
how  you  are  registered  free  of  extra  cost  in  Lewis 
National  Placement  Service. 

|  VETERANS:  This  course  approved  lor  Veterans'  Training  | 


Lewis  Hotel  Training  School  *5 1 

Room  l A  4785      Washington  7,0. C.  vl 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEAR 
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Quick  Help  for 

RUPTURE! 


Learn  About  This 
Perfected  Invention 

Light,  cool,  comfortable.  Durable, 
cheap.  GUARANTEED  instant  re- 
lief for  reducible  ruptures  in  men, 
women  and  children.  Not  sold  in 
stores.  No  agents.  You  deal  directl 
Correspondence  confidential. 


Sent  on  Trial! 

Made-  to-measare 
and  sent  on  no- 
risk  actualwcarin 
test.  Act  NOW. 

Send  Postcard  for  FREE  Rupture  Book 
BROOKS  CO.,  303  B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Wherever  You  See 
The  Name  of 


4e -Assured oFHUhesHJuahty 


Full  Or  Spare  Time 
Good  Ea-nings  For  You 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  famous  nation, 
ally  known  LEE  Counter  Display  Card 
lino.  Sell  stores.  Scores  of  items  from 
fine  Razor  [i.ades  to  Druir  Sundries.  Many 
hard-to-Ket  items.  Attractive  prices.  Re- 
peat orders  assure  you  a  steady,  pleasant 
business  of  your  own.  Write  lor  I  KM  . 
catalog  and  Complete  details. 

LEE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
437  Whitehall  St.,  SW. 
Dept.  M-l,  Atlanta  2,  Ga. 


com 
35c 
Ask 


forts 
trial 
your 


CHECKED  IMA  JIFFY 

Sufferers    from    the   torturing  itch 
caused  by  eczema,  pimples,  scales, 
scabies,  athlete's  foot,  "factory"  itch, 
and  other  itch  troubles  are  praising 
cooling,  liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 
A*    i  This  time-proved  medication— devel- 
oped by  Dr.  D.  D.  Dennis — positively 
*    relieves  that  cruel,  burning  itch. 
Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  and 
even  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  jiffy.  A 
bottle  proves  its  merits  or  your  money  back, 
druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


COURTESY  OF  THE  GESTAPO 

It  happened  at  St.  Mere  Eglise, 
in  Normandy.  A  peasant,  coming 
through  our  lines,  was  picked  up 
and  hrought  to  headquarters.  We 
learned  he  was  a  simple  soul  who 
had  heen  selling  wine  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  was  going  to  keep  on 
selling,  war  or  no  war.  After  long 
questioning  he  was  released  and 
given  a  pass  bearing  the  seal  of  our 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps. 

A  few  days  later  he  returned  to 
our  headquarters,  this  time  with  a 
few  cases  of  cognac.  Then  one  of  our 
boys,  suspicious,  asked  how  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  pass  back  and 
forth  through  the  German  lines. 

"Very  easy," explained  the  French- 
man. "When  I  left  your  office  I  went 
home.  On  the  way  the  Germans 
stopped  me.  I  showed  them  this  pass 
(it  was  written  in  French),  and  they 
allowed  me  to  continue  on  my  way 
home,.  They  stamped  the  pass  again 
as  I  came  through  on  my  way  back 
here." 

The  peasant  showed  us  the  pass 
we  had  originally  issued  to  him.  Sure 
enough,  right  alongside  the  CIC 
stamp  were  two  German  Gestapo 
seals,  allowing  the  bearer  to  pass 
back  and  forth  through  the  lines. 

— By  Alfred  E.  Grey 


of  the  things  they  advocate.  As  a  free 
American  believing  in  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  every  American  to  hold  whatever 
political  opinion  he  desires,  I  am  against 
red-baiting."  That  will  really  shock  the 
comrades.  Real  liberals  and  non-Commu- 
nist radicals  never  use  this  hackneyed, 
old  gag  as  they  know  all  about  it. 

The  "Stop  Thief!"  Tactic 

This  overworked  trick  still  fools  a  lot 
of  people  who  should  see  through  it. 
Thieves  and  pickpockets  learned  centuries 
ago  that  loudly  yelling  "Stop  Thief!"  at 
some  imaginary  fugitive  effectively  diverted 
attention  away  from  themselves.  Commu- 
nists today,  from  the  very  top  hierarchy 
plotting  to  embarrass  the  government  with 
phoney  charges  to  their  lowliest  minions 
seeing  bogeymen  "fascists"  at  every  meet- 
ing they  attend,  constantly  employ  this 
ancient  but  successful  trick.  This  tactic 
also  helps  serve  another  purpose;  that  of 
dividing  and  arraying  an  organization 
against  itself.  In  unions  and  other  organi- 
zations where  Communists  have  been  at 
work  some  time,  no  one  finally  trusts  any- 
one else.  There  are  "company  spies," 
"fascists,"  "Trotzkyites,"  and  "dangerous 
reactionaries"  everywhere.  Therefore,  put 
it  down  in  your  little  book,  that  anyone 
who  chronically  sees  these  "dangerous 
enemies  of  the  people"  everywhere  without 
ever  once  spotting  even  one  teenie-weenie 
little  Communist,  must  have  some  curious 
sight  defect  or  perhaps  color  blindness. 
Keep  an  eye  on  him.  He  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  commy  but  he  undoubtedly  is 
a  dupe  and  a  mouthpiece  for  them.  As  this 
article  was  being  written  Manuilsky,  the 
Ukrainian  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
saw  "shadows  of  Munich"  arising.  Manuil- 
sky is  a  veteran  Comintern  official.  The 
very  next  day  Pravda,  official  organ  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  issued  a 


world-wide  blast  accusing  the  U.  S.  Navy 
of  "seeking  world  dominion." 

False  Accusations 

Even  seasoned  old  radicals  who  should 
know  better  are  still  suckers  for  this  Com- 
munist left  hook  of  false  accusations.  This 
is  one  of  their  favorite  and  important 
tricks,  probably  stolen  from  the  prize  ring. 
Skilled  fighters  always  try  to  keep  a 
threatening  left  close  to  the  nose  or  jaw 
of  their  opponents.  A  muttered  obscene 
insult  can  sometimes  infuriate  a  green 
fighter  into  losing  his  head  and  swinging 
wildly  in  blind  rage.  Communists  always 
lead  with  their  left  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant stream  of  false  but  plausible  accu- 
sations against  their  enemies,  to  prevent 
them  from  starting  an  offensive.  Honest 
men,  concerned  with  their  good  names  and 
reputations,  naturally  rush  into  angry 
denials  and  elaborate  refutations,  thus  un- 
wittingly putting  themselves  on  the  defen- 
sive and  playing  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  wily  comrades. 

Such  denials  in  themselves  tend  to 
arouse  some  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
uninformed  and  uncritical.  Where  there 
is  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire,  they  will 
argue.  By  the  time  the  victim  of  this  trick 
has  more  or  less  demobshed  the  slander 
and  cleared  his  name,  the  comrades  have 
Cooked  up  another  lulu  under  the  maxim 
that  a  lie  can  travel  around  the  world  while 
the  truth  is  lacing  on  its  boots.  Anyone 
who  wastes  his  time  trying  to  refute  phoney 
Communist  slanders  is  merely  falling  into 
their  trap.  Only  fools  believe  Communists 
©r  pay  any  attention  to  their  endless  false 
charges.  Don't  be  a  sucker. 

The  Smear 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  informed 
people  today  know  all  about  the  Commu- 
nist tactic  of  organized  character  assassin- 


ation, known  as  the  smear,  its  true  purpose 
is  still  widely  misunderstood.  Many  still 
believe  that  the  smear  is  merely  an  ill- 
natured  and  nasty  form  of  Communist 
self-defense  or  retaliation  on  a  par  with 
those  used  by  skunks  and  cuttlefish.  This 
is  only  partly  true.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  smear  is  offensive  and  is  calculated 
to  impress  a  great  number  of  people  with 
the  dangerousness  and  unpleasantness  of 
mixing  up  with  Communists.  A  widely 
organized  whispering  campaign  of  slander 
and  vicious  public  attacks  by  Communist 
camp  followers  in  various  publicity  media 
against  whoever  happens  for  the  moment 
to  be  Public  Enemy  One  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  is  not  intended  solely  to  chas- 
tise a  temporary  enemy.  Communists  are 
far  too  busy  with  more  important  skul- 
duggery to  devote  any  precious  time  to  be- 
fouling the  good  name  of  a  lone  individual. 
A  real  bang  up  smear  in  effect  makes  a 
horrible  example  of  just  what  "red-baiters" 
may  expect  and  it  is  designed  to  scare  off 
more  timorous  and  "smart"  people  who 
might  in  the  future  be  so  rash  as  to  at- 
tack the  Party.  It  is  a  particularly  effec- 
tive weapon  in  this  country  because  of  the 
laxity  of  our  criminal  libel  laws,  the  ex- 
traordinary gullibility  of  many  people  who 
will  believe  anything  they  see  in  print,  and 
because  of  deeply  rooted  American  pride  in 
one's  good  name  and  the  desire  to  be  "A 
good  fellow  without  an  enemy  in  the 
world." 
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Communists  are  notoriously  sensitive  to 
criticism  and  are  always  jittery  about 
really  damaging  attacks  or  exposure  as  this 
might  force  them  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive,  for  them  a  major  disaster.  They 
may  sometimes  welcome  childish  and 
silly  attacks  by  bungling,  uninformed  "red- 
baiters"  as  these  can  be  used  as  straw  men 
to  be  punched  about  and  knocked  clear 
out  of  the  ring  but  they  dread  the  strong 
clear  light  of  real  exposure.  The  main 
strategic  purpose  of  the  smear,  therefore, 
is  to  frighten  off  in  advance  all  possible 
future  enemies. 

The  Amalgam 

An  inevitable  component  of  every  Com- 
munist smear  is  the  amalgam.  The  amal- 
gam is  really  a  bastard  syllogism  in  reverse 
and  has  no  connection  whatever  either 
with  logic,  truth,  or  reason.  It  works  some- 
thing like  this.  Joe  Doakes,  simple,  honest 
Legionnaire  or  union  member,  opposes 
or  criticizes  some  slippery  Communist 
maneuver.  His  honest,  straightforward 
charges  are  never  denied  or  even  examined. 
Instead  by  roundabout  innuendo  and 
specious  sophistries  it  is  intimated  Doakes's 
real  purpose  is  to  break  up  the  union  or 
sow  dissension  and  disunion  in  the  post. 
The  only  people  interested  in  smashing 
unions  are  the  bosses  and  their  stool 
pigeons — therefore  Doakes  is  a  company 
spy!  Or  Doakes  is  neatly  amalgamated 
with  sinister  "fascists,"  "imperialist  war- 
mongers" or  whatever  Communist  bogey- 
man of  the  moment  appears  to  be  most  ef- 
fective in  that  particular  organization.  In 
the  recent  Communist-infested  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  union, 
C.I.O.,  James  B.  Carey,  Secretary  of  the 
national  C.I.O.,  and  other  anti-Communists 
were  immediately  amalgamated  with  "anti- 
Soviet  warmongering  elements  seeking  to 
provoke  a  war  against  Russia!"  Watch  out 
for  the  amalgam. 

Next  month  Mr.  Baarslag  tvill  detail  a 
number  of  other  techniques  practised  by 
American  Communists  in  their  battle 
against  the  United  States. 


SINGLED  INTO  A  TRIPLE  PLAY 

NO  doubt  it  would  seem  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  a  batter  to  single  into  a 
triple  play.  However.  .  .  . 

It  actually  happened  in  the  1940  South- 
ern Association  playoffs  between  Memphis 
and  Atlanta.  Red  Jones,  American  League 
umpire,  will  vouch  for  it. 

The  game  went  past  eleven  thrilling 
innings  of  superb  baseball.  In  the  twelfth 
inning,  the  score,  with  the  fans  squirming 
on  the  edge  of  their  seats  was  4  to  4. 
Memphis  loaded  the  bases  with  none  out 
and  the  next  batter  hit  one  of  those  twist- 
ing, whirling  banjo  hits,  a  typical  Texas 
Leaguer,  over  third  base.  The  third  base- 
man, shortstop,  and  left  fielder  converged 
on  the  ball,  but  none  quite  reached  it  and 
it  dropped  just  inside  the  foul  line  for  a 
single. 

The  base  runners,  sure  the  ball  would 
be  caught,  tagged  up.  Atlanta's  left  fielder 
playing  in  close  as  he  would  be  on  that 
particular  setup,  picked  up  the  ball  and 
fired  it  to  the  pitcher,  who  had  dashed 
over  to  cover  third  base.  That  play  forced 
one  base  runner.  Then  the  pitcher  shot  the 
ball  to  second,  doubling  the  runner  who 
was  on  first  and  quick  as  flash  the  second 
sacker  threw  the  ball  to  the  plate.  The 
catcher  tagged  the  runner  coming  in  from 
third  to  complete  one  of  the  most  unusual 
triple  plays  in  baseball  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  batter  raced  past  the 
runner,  who  had  been  on  first  and  Umpire 
"Steamboat"  Johnson  shouted.  "You're 
out!" 

That  actually  made  four  outs  in  one 
inning. 

Before  anybody  could  grasp  what  had 
happened,  Truck  Hannah,  the  Memphis 
manager,  came  running  out  of  the  dugout. 
He  lost  no  time  sticking  his  nose  into 
Umpire  Johnson's  face  and  shouted: 

"This  isn't  quite  clear  to  me.  What  hap- 
pened?" 

Johnson  glowered  at  Hannah  and 
bawled:  "You  got  nuthin'.  Just  look  up  at 
the  scoreboard  and  the  whole  thing  will 
clear  up  for  you  when  they  put  up  that 
big  0!" — By  Jocko  Maxwell 


SCRATCH  ONE  RADIO  STATION 

"DADIO  operators  in  a  small  station  on  Bougainville  were  trying  to  clear  several 
messages.  Atmospherics  were  bad  and  contacts  could  not  be  made  with  the 
other  islands.  The  messages  were  important — flights  were  involved.  They  kept  trying, 
but  no  success.  Suddenly  one  of  the  operators  sat  up.  He  had  something — but  the 
signal  was  stronger  than  any  he  had  received  from  the  other  stations  in  the 
American  net. 

The  new  station,  identifying  itself  as  the  Japanese  station  on  Bougainville  and 
using  U.S.  Army  procedure  perfectly,  asked  if  it  could  be  of  any  assistance  in 
contacting  the  other  island.  Regulations  prohibited  a  reply,  but  this  didn't  bother  the 
Nip.  He  went  right  ahead,  made  contact  with  the  other  island,  and  told  the  operator 
there  to  "stand  by" — Bougainville  had  a  message  for  him.  Then  he  contacted  our 
operator  and  said  "go  ahead,  here  is  your  party."  Just  as  though  he  were  running 
a  radio  telephone  service. 

The  Yank  sent  his  message,  then,  thinking  quickly,  he  called  the  Jap  station  to 
thank  him.  While  they  were  "shooting  the  breeze,"  our  direction  finders  were 
taking  a  bearing  on  his  location.  As  this  was  going  on,  four  Navy  SBD's  took  off. 
They  received  the  Jap's  bearing,  while  in  flight,  and  with  500-pound  demolition 
bombs,  they  blasted  him  off  the  island  right  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. — By  Allan 
T.  Zachary 
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Soften  DENTYTE  by  warm- 
ing— spread  it  on  your 
plate — put  in  mouth  and 
bite  to  make  a  perfect  im- 
pression. Remove  plate  and" 
allow  few  minutes  to  "set.""' 
You  get  a  perfect  fit.  Sore  gums  vanish — 
no  more  loose  teeth.  DENTYTE  is  firm  but 
resilient.  For  both  Uppers  and  Lowers.  Im- 
mediately removable  with  fingers.  Full  size 
jar — (a  year's  undreamed  of  comfort  per 
plate),  postpaid  only  Send  dollar  bill 

at  our  risk.  Easy  to  order.  Easy  to  use. 

Unconditional  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Dental  Products  Corp.Dept.  AL-E2  Manheim,  Pa. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  16  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep.  m 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  60  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME  @ 


RUBBER 
MOLDS 


mm 


Amazing  rubber  mold-making  outfit  makes 
perfect  flexible  molds  of  plaques,  ash  trays, 
bookends,  etc.  Molds  cost  6c  to  25c  each. 
Each  mold  makes  hundreds  of  novelties 
and  gifts  to  sell  for$l. 00  apiece  and  more! 
No  experience  necessary.  Everything 
furnished.  Quick  and  easy.  Start  profitable 
business  in  your  home — sell  to  stores,  gift 
shops,  friends,  resorts,  road  stands,  by  mail.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Write  for  complete  FKKH  details  and  easy  instructions. 
SO-LO  WORKS.  INC.,  Dept.  P-818,  Lovelond.  Ohio 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


Men  and  Women,  18  to  SO 

Swedish  Massage  graduates  make 
$7  5  or  even  more  per  week.  Large 
me  incomes  from  doctors,  hospitals, 
riums,    clubs    or    private  practice. 

Others  make  good  money  in  spare 
^time.  You  can  win  independence 
■1  and  prepare  for  future  security  t>v 
PJ  training  at  home  and  qualifying  for 
jT  diploma.  Anatomy  Charts  and  32 
f  page  illustrated  Book  FREE — Now! 

The    College   of    Swedish  Massaqe 

Dot.  77S-A.  lOOE.OhioSt-.ChicagOll 


ORDER  BOTH  for  ONE  DOLLAR  paid 

Ink  pad  and  excellent  3  line  rubber  stamp- 
complete  name,  address,  or  other  wording 
under  70  characters.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Remit  with  order— No  C.O.D.'s,  please. 

LONG  STAMP  CO.  (11304  Chandler  Blvd.) 
P.  O.  Box  734,  North  Hollywood,  California. 


INVENTORS 

HAVE  PATENT  PROTECTION  first.  Remember  the  de- 
tails of  your  invention  do  not  have  to  be  llWi  perfect  be- 
fore you  can  obtain  patent.  Patent  laws  favor  the  inventor 
who  acts  promptly.  First  step  is  to  have  us  conduct 
search  of  the  prior  U.  S.  Tatents  and  render  a  report  as 
to  your  invention  s  patentability.  Send  at  once  for  further 
particulars  on  bow  to  protect  your  Invention.  Request  does 
not  obligate  you. 

McMORROW.  GERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 
Reoistered  Patent  Attorneys 
I  46-  D  Victor  Building,  Washington  I,  D.  C. 


BE  A 

WAGON  MAN 

 Operate  a  Rolling  Store  

Pleasant — Lifetime  Work 

Work  for  yourself ...  be  independent  and  success- 
ful with  a  regular  McConnon  route.  Distribute  a 
complete  line  of  nationally-known,  guaranteed 
products  in  demand  by  every  farm  and  home.  Pay 
for  the  products  as  they  are  sold.  No  rent ...  no 
store  expense.  Your  auto  becomes  a  rolling  .store. 
Attractive  special  deals  and  full  co-operation  from 
a  57-year-old  Company.  Complete  information 
mailed  without  obligation.  Write  today. 
McCONNON  &  COMPANY,  DESK  BA  21,  WINONA,  MINN. 


NEW 


TINY  POCKET  SIZE 

RADIO! 

Slips  in  your  pocket  or  purse! 
Wt.  only  %  lb.  Complete  ready 
to  play  as  shown  with  self  con- 
tained phone  for  personal  use. 
Beautiful  black  silver  plastic 
case. No  tubes,  batteries  or  elec- 
tric plua-in  required.  Usually 
receives  local  broadcasts  with- 
out outside  aerial  wires. 
GUARANTEED  TO  WORK 
when  connected  and  used  according- 
to  instructions.  Can  be  u>ed  in  homes, 
offices,  hotels,  cabins,  in  bed  after  hours,  etc. 

Conri  flnllf  t1  (cash,  money  order,  check)  and  pay 
OCIIU  Ulllj  J  I  postman  $2.99  plus  delivery  fees  on  ar- 
rival or  send  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery.  Ideal  gift  for 
children  or  adults  alike/  Get  your  Pa-Kette  radio  now 
.or  real  enjoyment. (Foreign  ord*>r.<  $5.00.  rj.S.  cash  with  order.) 
PaKette  Fkctric  Co..  Dept.  AL-I.  Kearney.  Nebraska 


BAR-BELLS 


DUMB-BELLS 

PARAMOUNT  ADJUSTABLE 

Factory  $^95 
Prices       jf  T 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  IUUSTRATED  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

Independent  Iron  Works 

2416-40  E  23rd  STREET       DEPT.  20 
LOS  ANCELES  11,  CALIFORNIA 


t    NEW  CHEMICAL  MITT 

Sensational!  DRY  Window  Cleaner!  Uses^^  nowater.no 
n:.     ■■■  liquids.  Chemically  Treated.  Simply  (Elide  over  win- 
dows:  leaves  glass  sparkling  ciear.  No  neating  water,  no 
heavy  buckets  to  carry.  No  rag's,  powders,  sponges,  chain- 
018.  No  mess  or  muss.  No  red  cnapped  i.unds.  I)u--t,  dirt,  Krimn. 
log  disappear  like  magic.  Wonder  Jul  for  auto  windows,  windshield*  f 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  S^^'i; 

send  name  at  once.  A  peony  postal  will  do.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 
just  your  name.  KRISTEE  CO.,  1456  "ar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO. 


COMBAT  PHOTOS 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  complete  set  of 
25  Philippine  Photographs,  size  3y2x5% 
ins.,  showing  Manila,  before,  during  and 
after  occupation.  Many  actual  combat 
views.  Sample  set  of  25  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  DAVIS  SERVICE  COM- 
PANY, 61  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  Cal. 


Now  Many  Wear 

FALSE  TEETH 

With  More  Comfort 

FASTEETH,  a  pleasant  alkaline  (non-acid) 
powder,  holds  false  teeth  more  firmly.  To 
eat  and  talk  in  more  comfort,  just  sprinkle 
a  little  FASTEETH  on  your  plates.  No 
gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Checks 
"plate  odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FAS- 
TEETH at  any  drug  store. 


HE  RAN  AT 

{Continued  fr 
the  car  and  stared  unbelievingly  at  Sam. 

"He  is  our  hermanito"  said  one  of  the 
Pamplonicas."  He  is  our  little  brother  and 
he  is  going  to  run." 

"Run  where?"  I  asked,  dreading  the 
answer. 

"In  front  of  the  bulls,  of  course!"  Pam- 
plonicas chorus,  delightedly.  "Come,  we 
must  hurry,  they  will  start  soon." 

"Sam,  what's  this  all  about?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

Sam  started  to  answer,  but  one  of  the 
Pamplonicas  broke  in:  "He's  told  every- 
one in  town  that  he's  going  to  run.  every- 
one is  waiting  to  see  the  Americano  run  in 
front  of  the  bulls." 

"Is  that  right?"  the  Captain  asked. 
"Have  you  told  everyone  that  you're  going 
to  run?" 

Sam  swallowed.  "Well,  maybe  not  every- 
one, Sir." 

The  Captain  paced  up  and  down. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  run,  Sam?" 
I  asked,  incredulously. 

"Of  course  he  is!"  broke  in  the  Pam- 
plonicas who  knew  some  English.  "He  is 
mos'  brave  Americano  who  live." 

"Are  you  running  Sam?"  I  repeated. 

He  paled.  "Well,  I  guess  I  am,  unless 
the  Captain  wants  me  to  grease  up  the 
plane  or  something."  Louder,  "I  say  I 
guess  I  will  unless  maybe  the  Captain 
thinks  its  undignified  and  forbids  me  to." 

The  Captain  turned  around  and  said, 
quietly:  "No,  Sam,  I'm  not  going  to  forbid 
you  to."  Sam's  face  fell  visibly.  "And  I'm 
not  going  to  order  you  to  do  it  either,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  you've  got  yourself 
into  a  hell  of  mess  if  you've  told  it  all 
over  town  that  you're  going  to  run.  At 
least  100.000  people  will  be  on  hand  to 
watch  this  thing  and  you  know  yourself 
how  much  stock  Spaniards  put  in  personal 
bravery  and  what  they'll  think  of  Ameri- 


"Well  whatta  you  know—Lifile  Screaming 
Eagle's  starting  to  walk  already." 
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PAMPLONA 

om  page  23) 
cans  if  you  back  out  at  the  last  minute." 

The  Captain  got  into  the  car,  and  we 
started  toward  town.  Then  we  heard  a 
weak  call  and  Sam  was  running  after  us. 
He  opened  the  door  and  said,  "Move  over," 
in  a  barely  audible  croak.  His  face  told  us 
his  decision. 

I  still  don't  know  what  made  Sam  dis- 
card reason  and  tell  people  that  he  was 
going  to  run  in  front  of  the  bulls,  since  he 
refuses  to  discuss  that  phase  of  the  event. 
But  if  it  was  Pamplona  vino,  which  is 
known  to  do  funny  things  to  people,  the 
effects  had  worn  off,  because  on  that  ride 
into  town,  Sam  was  the  soberest  boy  I  ever 
saw.  None  of  us  said  a  word  the  whole  way 
in  and  upon  arriving  at  the  starting  point, 
we  got  out  and  shook  hands  with  him 
silently.  Then  Sam  climbed  over  the  thick 
board  fence  that  blocked  off  the  side 
streets,  keeping  the  crowd  safe  from  the 
bulls,  and  joined  the  leaders  of  a  mass  of 
about  two  hundred  sleepless  Pamplonicas, 
most  of  them  in  various  stages  of  intoxica- 
tion. No  one  was  really  plastered,  however, 
for  a  guardia  civil  was  stationed  at  each 
entrance  to  prevent  any  falling-down 
drunks  from  getting  in. 

"That  one's  the  Americano,"  I  heard 
them  buzz  as  we  pushed  through  the 
jammed  crowd  safely  up  to  a  place  se- 
lected for  us  where  we  could  see  the  whole 
half  mile  course.  "There,  that  small  one 
in  front  of  the  other  runners  is  the  Ameri- 
cano, the  poor  little  one." 

We  didn't  speak  among  ourselves  but 
the  Captain  kneaded  his  hands  and  kept 
looking  at  his  watch.  It  was  seven  twenty- 
eight.  The  other  runners  were  wandering 
nervously  around,  occasionally  glancing 
back  at  the  end  of  the  street  where  the 
bulls  were  to  be  released,  but  Sam  was 
down  in  a  sprinter's  crouch,  looking  up 
the  long  street  with  grim  determination 
on  his  face  and  not  daring  to  look  at  the 
giant  bulls  that  were  bellowing  and  pawing 
restlessly  in  the  enclosure  back  of  him. 

Bang!!  At  seven  thirty  on  the  dot  a 
pistol  was  fired,  the  bulls  were  released, 
the  crowd  let  out  a  great  roar,  and  the 
runners  sprang  forth  with  a  speed  that 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  cmount 
of  wine  they  had  consumed  the  night  be- 
fore. The  veteran  Pamplonicas  around  Sam 
were  calm  and  unruffled  because  they  knew 
the  bulls  were  a  hundred  yards  behind 
them  still,  and  that  there  were  hundreds 
of  enticing  Pamplonicas  between,  so  they 
jogged  along  as  though  their  biggest  im- 
mediate worry  was  not  to  step  on  the 
squares.  But  not  Samuel;  it  was  enough  to 
him  that  there  were  bulls  at  large  in  the 
town  site,  and  he  shot  off  from  his  crouch- 
ing start  like  puffed  rice  from  a  cannon, 
quickly  taking  the  lead  and  pulling  away 
from  the  mob,  running  easily  as  the  old 
track  coach  had  taught  him,  chin  up, 
elbows  close  to  the  body,  on  the  balls  of 
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the  feet,  and  so  forth.  But  the  string  of 
one  of  his  sandals  came  untied  as  he 
rounded  the  first  corner.  He  stepped  on  it 
and  sprawled  on  the  cobblestone  street. 
As  he  got  up  a  wave  of  Pamplonicas 
caught  up  with  him,  knocking  him  down 
to  his  knees.  Again  as  he  tried  to  rise 
Spanish  feet  battered  him  flat  to  the  street, 
and  he  stretched  out  there  trying  to  pro- 
tect his  head  while  wave  after  wave  ran 
over  and  around  him.  As  he  lay  there, 
unable  to  rise  and  panicky,  he  heard  a 
great  roar  go  up  from  the  crowd.  Twisting 
his  head  around,  he  saw,  through  the  maze 
of  legs,  the  flashing  black  of  the  gigantic 
lead  bull  as  it  swung  around  the  corner, 
followed  by  seven  others,  not  five  yards 
away. 

Up  to  that  point  Sam  had  been  scared, 
but  I  don't  think  the  rules  of  the  game 
had  been  made  quite  clear  to  him — it 
hadn't  really  been  impressed  upon  him 
that  he  was  playing  for  keeps.  But  now, 
after  one  look  at  that  monstrous  horny 
tribe,  he  clawed,  fought  and  slugged  to  his 
feet  and  you  could  see  the  horrible  im- 
port of  the  situation  etched  on  his  face. 
If  he  had  been  white  before,  he  was  pale 
chartreuse  now. 

Sam  shuddered  afterwards:  "I  could  feel 
the  beast's  hot  alfalfa  breath  on  my  neck." 

It  wasn't  that  bad.  The  lead  bull  was  a 
good  two  yards  behind — but  gaining,  gain- 
ing terribly  fast.  At  first  when  Sam  began 
to  run,  it  was  like  the  nightmare  when  the 
tiger's  after  you  and  your  legs  won't  work. 
But  then  he  began  to  stride  out  and  soon 
was  almost  holding  his  own  with  the  bull 
whose  great  horns  were  now  just  a  few 
feet  astern.  The  bull  was  still  gaining, 
when  the  boy  next  to  Sam  tripped  and  fell, 
and  the  bulls  lost  time  by  slowing  down  to 
take  a  jab  at  the  prostrate  figure.  But  in 
a  moment  they  were  up  to  Sam  again,  and 
he  ran  as  never  before  in  his  life,  throwing 
form  to  the  wind,  his  legs  going  like  rubber 
pistons  and  his  arms  flailing  the  air.  Then, 
a  boy  just  a  bit  ahead  of  him  tripped  and 
fell,  and  the  bulls  again  slowed  down,  like 
wolves  halting  in  their  pursuit  of  a  drotsky 
to  eat  a  tossed-out  occupant. 

"I  know  it  looks  bad"  says  Sam.  "But 


I  swear  I  didn't  trip  up  any  of  those  kids." 

The  new  delay  gave  Sam  a  chance  really 
to  open  up  and  gain  a  lead  of  about  five 
yards.  The  end  was  in  sight.  Ten  yards 
ahead  of  him  was  the  bull  ring  and  safety, 
but  before  him  lay  the  toughest  stretch  of 
all.  The  first  part  of  the  half-mile  course  is 
tough  enough  running  through  the  40-foot 
wide  street,  but  where  the  real  casualties 
come  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  plaza,  where 
the  street  funnels  down  to  the  plaza  gate 
which  is  about  20  feet  wide.  When  a  couple 
of  hundred  frantic  Pamplonicas  converge 
on  the  plaza  entrance  and  try  to  fight  their 
way  through  to  safety,  it's  like  trying  to 
get  ten  pounds  of  guano  into  a  five-pound 
bag. 

When  Sam  got  to  the  entrance,  the 
struggling  forms  were  piled  five  feet  high, 
blood  was  spattered  on  the  plaster  walls, 
and  it  looked  like  suicide  to  try  to  get 
through.  But  when  he  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  up  the  street  and  saw  bearing 
down  on  him  that  spearhead  of  bulls,  their 
horns  glistening  red  with  blood,  Sam 
hurled  himself,  without  hesitating,  on  top 
of  the  seething  mass,  crawling  over  heads 
and  backs  and  arms  and  legs,  until  finally 
he  spilled  out  into  the  sunlight  of  the  arena. 

The  bulls  were  right  behind  him,  plough- 
ing and  trampling  and  goring  their  way 
through  the  Pamplonicas.  As  they  surged 
into  the  ring  Sam  scrambled  off  the  arena 
sand,  beat  it  to  the  low  wooden  barrera 
and  vaulted  to  safety.  His  head  was  swim- 
ming, his  mouth  felt  like  emery  paper,  he 
was  covered  with  bruises,  but  as  he  settled 
happily  to  the  ground  he  offered  up  a 
grateful  prayer  of  thanks. 


NEW  MIDGET  ELECTRIC 


TOUGH  TOP  SERGEANT 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


orient  a  new  commander  in  a  tight  place. 
The  officer  in  question  was  Dennis  E. 
Nolan,  now  a  retired  Major  General,  who 
recorded  when  he  left  the  55th  Brigade 
that  one  battalion  of  the  110th  Infantry, 
after  14  days  in  the  Argonne.  was  com- 
manded by  a  second  lieutenant,  and  one 
from  109th  Infantry  by  one  of  its  ser- 
geants. 

Major  Joseph  H.  Thompson,  who  later 
was  Legion  Department  Commander  in 
Pennsylvania  and  received  much  support 
for  National  Commander  in  1922.  was 
wounded  on  September  28th,  again  the 
30th.  and  twice  on  October  1st,  before  the 
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Germans  put  him  temporarily  out  of  ac- 
tion. Major  Edward  Martin  was  wounded, 
promoted,  and  as  lieutenant  colonel  was 
wounded  again  six  days  later.  He  is  the 
present  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
about  to  take  office  as  a  U.  S.  Senator 
from  that  state. 

The  story  of  the  28th  was  a  tale  of 
great  fighting  by  a  great  gang  of  amateurs 
from  Pennsylvania  who  quickly  became 
hard,  tough  veterans  and  kept  slugging 
their  way  ahead.  If  you  ask  Paul  Griffith 
about  those  months  of  combat  in  France 
in  1918  he  will  probably  just  say,  "What 
else  would  you  do?"  From  private  to  top 
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GUARANTEED 


RETAILS 
ONLY 


PLUGS  info 

LIGHT  SOCKET  Acoro? 

"It'3  new!  It's  handy!  It's  efficient!  Use 
the  Midget  Electric  Arc  Welder  for  hun- 
dreds of  light-metal  jobs.  Doescompar- 
able  welding  work  with  a  1/16  inch 
welding  rod  on  thin  metal  as  that  of 
larger  and  higher  priced  welders.  ^ 
OperatesonlS  ampere  fuse, 110  volt  ^.  \  a 
60  cycle  A.C.  or  D.C.  current  by  use  jJMl 
g/of  our  special  standard-coated  l/lt^'CvN 
inch  weldingrods.  Generous  sap- 

 1  plyof  rods  supplied  with  machine. 

Kecommendedforalllightwelding  j 
~^^S  like  automobile  fenders,  etc.  Take 


the  Midget  Arc  anywhere  to  the  job.  Sturdily  built 
and  fully  guaranteed.  Comes  complete — ready  to] 

use.  Nothingelseto  buy.  No  previous  welding  expe*  |  

rience  needed  to  strike  an  arc.  In  a  short  time,  anyone  me- 
chanically inclined  can  learn  to  weld  with  thismachine.  You'  11 
find  hundreds  of  money-Baving,  time-saving  uses  for  the 
Midget  Arc  around  your  home,  garage,  or  workshop.  Also  in 
garages, factories, repair  shops, tin  shops, mechanics, farmers, 
inventors,  etc.  Order  a  Midget  Electric  Arc  Welder  NOW! 
nryn  Un  IIHIICV I  We'll  rush  one  to  you,  complete 
OCnil  Mil  roUnd  !  with  rods  and  helmet  (equipped 
with  approved  welding  glass).  Pay  postman  only  $3.95  plus 
postage.  If  not  satisfied  return  Midget  Arc  in  6  days  from 
receipt  and  we'llref  und  your  money  immediately.  Order  p.owl 

MidgetArc WelderCo., StraderAve., Dept. S- 231.  Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


IT'S  Easy  TO  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY  THIS  WAY.' 


No  experience  needed  to  earn  splendid, 
year  'round  income.   Doehla's  superb 
greeting  cards,  correspondence  notes, 
gift  wrappings  seii  themselves.  16  new 
$1  box  assortments  —  you  make  up  to 
50 1  a  boxl    Write  for  samples  on  ap- 
proval. Makesaiesfirstday, 
or  return  at  oar  expense. 
HARRY  DOEKLA  CO. 
Dept  V-lFitchburg,  Mass 


Doeltla  Cards  for 

Birthdays 
Get  Well 
Anniversaries 
Gifts  •  Baby 
Sympathy  •Notes 


miDUIEST 
RADIOS 

at  Greater-Than-Ever  VALUES 


BIG,  MWEBFBI^iaoJfajidL  SERIES 
WORLD. 
RANGING 
CHASSIS 
with  F  M 

< Frequency  Modulation) 

5  WAVE  BANDS 


SEPARATE  CHASSIS  or 
COMPLETE  CONSOLES  AVAILABLE 


EASY  TERMS 


The  SYMPHONY  GRAND 

AM-  FM  RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 

A  magnificent  radio  console  and  mu- 
sical instrument  that  is  completely- 
new — from  the  ground  up.  Big,  pow- 
erful Series  16  Chassis  brings  in  long 
wave,  short  wave,  and  advanced  FM 
reception.  Automatic  record-chang- 
ing phonograph  and  scores  of  NEW 
post-war  features  including 

TRI-MAGNADYNE  COIL  SYSTEM 

...  a  sensational,  exclusive  MID- 
WEST feature  fully  described  in  our 
new  1947  catalog.  Also,  other  console 
and  table  models  with  Scries  16,  12^ 
and  8  Chassis,  and  portable  AC/DC 
Battery  Table  Radios. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  and  SAVE! 


TOt  IN  CattfON  AND  MAIl  TODAY  OR  JUST 
SfND  Y<W»  NAM*  A  NO  ADORtSS  ON  It  POSTCARD 
 k 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 
Dept.  10-A, 909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  Catalog. 


Name 
Street 
City.  .  , 


.Zone. 


.State. 


WANTED 

MAN  WITH  CAR 


No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  In 

M  cNess  Business 

It"  a  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNess"Store 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quality, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-getting prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now!) 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pays  I 
well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  I 
start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE, 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation.  (1 ) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,338  Adams  St.,  Frceport,  III. 


CR0SMAN5^RIFLES 


Use  Your 
CAR 

to  Raise 
Your 
PAY 


AVAILABLE 


America's  favorite  compressed  air  rifles 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  shooting  are  back  again!  Available 
in  .22  Cal.  Single  Shot  and  Magazine  Loading  types.  At 
your  dealer — or  order  direct.  Ask  for  Crosman  SUPER- 
PELLS  too — the  better  ammunition  for  all  compressed  air 
rifles:  .177  CaJ.— $2.25  per  M;  .22  Cal.— $2.50  per  M. 


CROSMAN  ARMS  CO.,  INC.  ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 


—RADIO— 

Technician  and  Radio  Service  Courses 

FM  and  TELEVISION 

American  Radio  Institute 

101  West  63rd  St..  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Approved  Under  Gl  Bill  of  Rights 
Licensed  by  New  York  Sfate 


OVERSEAS  VETERANS ! 

Are  your  GOLDEN  DRAGON  and  EQUATOR  CER- 
TIFICATES lost  or  damaged?  Commemorate  your 
crossing  of  the  180th  Meridian  and  the  Equator  with 
handsome,  official  certificates.  Size  8l/4  by  1 1  > i : 
five  color  lithography  on  bond  paper.  Prices — 75c 
each  or  two  for  $1.25,  pocket  card  reproduction  in- 
cluded. Sent  CO  D.  or  Postage  Prepaid  if  money 
accompanies  order.  (4q  Front  st 

WOSCO  CO.    San  Francisco  II,  Calif. 
Government  recognized  distributors — 
 Sine  xuitjtl uinti  service  transports 


MEW  CHEAP  OIL  BURNER 

FOR  HEATING  AND  COOKING  STOVES  FURNACES 


'^y~  NO  MORE  SHOVELIING  COAL 
OR  ASHES.  A  New  Fuelizer  _ 
Starter  Vaporizing  System  turns 
C  Cheap  130  Flash  Furnace  Oil. Dis-  i*C 
tillate.  Kerosene  etc.  into  Oil  Gas 
•    heat  without  clogging  up.  LIFETIME  GUAR- 
ANTEE against  defects.  Sl.OO  Bonus  Otter 
tor  Testing.  We  will  let  you  try  it  in  your  own  stove  or 
\jrnace  for  one  month.    Get  yours  for  introducing.  Big 
Profits  QUICK.   Be  first.   Send  in  your  name  TODAY. 

NORTHWEST  MFG.  CO..  570-A  5th.  Mitchell.  So.  Dakota 


e  a  sleeping  giant .  . 

 your  unused  forces. 

Now  ready— practical  reading-coarse  in 
everyday  psychology. Teaches  yon  self- 
mastery,  influencing  others,  getting 
ahead,  etc.  Written  by  34  psychologists. 
Success-Catalog  sent  Flee .  NelsonCo. 
1139 S.Wabash, Dept.  83,  Cbicago6. 


I  Complete  HOME-STUDY 

I  COURSES  and  self  -  instruc- 
I  tion  textbooks,  slightly  used. 
I  Rented,  sold,  exchanged.  All 
I  subjects.  100%  satisfaction. 
I  Cash  paid  for  used  courses. 
I  Full  details  &  100- page  illos- 
I  tinted  bareain  catalog  FREE. 
Writ*  NELSON  CO.*  1139  S.Wabash,  Dept.  83,    Chicago  5,  III, 


OH  JOY!  QUICK  RELIEF  FROM 

MUSCULAR  ACHES 

DUE  TO  FATIGUE  AND  EXPOSURE 

rub  on  EN-AR-CO 

INSTANTLY  BEGINS  ITS  4-FOLD  WORK 
OF  HELPING  SOOTHE  MUSCULAR  ACHES 
CAUTION:  USE  ONLY  AS  DIRECTED 


sergeant  he  just  carried  on  until  the  shrap- 
nel burst  knocked  him  unconscious.  That 
was  the  only  course  he  saw,  and  the 
twenty-one-year-old  sergeant  was  surprised 
when  he  learned  that  besides  the  Silver 
Star  (he  later  got  a  Purple  Heart)  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  awarded  him,  he  was 
to  receive  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

At  home  and  a  civilian  in  mid-1919, 
Ex-Sergeant  Griffith  joined  his  father  in 
establishing  a  wholesale  dairy  products 
business  and  covered  a  good  deal  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  hustling 
trade.  About  a  year  after  coming  home 
he  was  married  to  Pearl  Jennewine  of 
Pt.  Marion,  Pa.  To  them  two  children 
were  born — Nancy  Lee  and  Paul,  Jr.  He 
became  a  charter  member  of  Lafayette 
Post  No.  51  of  The  American  Legion  and 
took  a  close  interest  in  work  for  the  dis- 
abled. Many  of  the  wounded  of  his  old 
outfit  were  neighbors.  By  1926  he  was 
in  line  for  important  office  in  the  Post, 
but  until  he  saw  the  Department  con- 
vention in  Erie  that  year  he  had  not 
sensed  the  real  power  in  the  growing 
Legion.  That  convention  sold  him  on  the 
idea  that  he  should  concentrate  his  civic 
and  welfare  interest  in  working  through 
the  Legion  for  rehabilitation  and  child 
welfare  and  the  principles  of  American- 
ism. He  became  an  active  candidate  for 
advancement  in  his  Post  and  in  1928  was 
Post  Commander.  Uniontown  entertained 
the  Department  Convention  that  year,  reg- 
istering more  Legion  visitors  than  the 
total  population  of  the  city. 

Griffith  went  ahead  to  district  and  state 
offices  and  in  1932  was  elected  Depart- 
ment Commander.  That  was  probably  the 
hardest  year  faced  by  the  chosen  leaders 
of  the  Legion  since  its  birth,  the  year 
the  depression  hit  bottom,  followed  in 
early  1933  by  the  Economy  Act,  which 
threw  the  carefully  built  up  system  of  care 
for  the  disabled  into  confusion.  Griffith 
fought  out  his  battles  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  came  to  a  special  rehabilitation  con- 
ference in  Washington,  where  he  presided 
over  a  sub-committee  that  brought  forth 
the  "Four  Point  Program."  That  plan, 
adopted  by  the  1933  national  convention 
at  Chicago  and  sustained  by  the  leader- 
ship of  Ed  Hayes,  the  National  Com- 
mander elected  there,  was  the  Legion's 
answer  to  the  Economy  Act.  It  was  pur- 
sued as  a  Legion  policy  until  finally 
each  of  the  four  points  was  achieved. 

In  1934  Paul  made  his  one  dash  into 
politics,  receiving  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Congress.  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Deal  were  at  a  high  point 
of  popularity,  but  "Doc"  Griffith  made  a 
good,  though  losing  race.  The  nickname, 
whose  origin  Paul  has  forgotten,  was 
well  enough  known  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania to  adorn  his  campaign  cards. 

After  the  campaign  he  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman  of  the  Legion's 
National  Americanism  Commission.  In 
1935,  the  depression  having  done  its  worst 
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to  the  family  business,  he  accepted  a 
salaried  position  with  the  national  or- 
ganization. The  Legion  had  acquired  its 
own  office  building  at  1608  K  Street  in 
Washington,  bringing  under  one  roof  all 
of  the  national  activities  formerly  scat- 
tered in  rented  quarters  in  the  capital 
city.  Griffith  became  Director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  a  task  to  which  he  pres- 
ently added  those  of  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Employment  Committee  and  of  the 
Veterans  Preference  Committee,  holding 
all  three  posts  until  1940. 

Louis  Johnson  had  been  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  in  1932-33  when 
Paul  Griffith  was  Department  Commander 
in  Pennsylvania.  Their  mutual  regard  had 
grown  through  the  years.  In  1940  John- 
son was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  He 
suggested  that  Paul  be  called  to  duty  and 
assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  of- 
fice, and  in  June  of  that  year  Griffith  was 
in  uniform  once  more,  this  time  as  a  major 
in  the  Reserve.  The  tremendous  program 
of  industrial  preparedness  cleared  through 
Johnson's  office,  and  through  the  same 
channels  when  Robert  P.  Patterson  suc- 
ceeded Johnson.  On  February  2,  1942, 
two  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Paul  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  named 
military  member  of  the  U.  S.  Technical 
Mission  to  India.  When  Louis  Johnson 
was  made  personal  representative  of  the 
President  in  the  Middle  and  Near  East, 
and  flew  to  India,  Griffith  served  as  his 
military  aide.  They  took  part  in  the  Cripps 
negotiations,  made  an  industrial  survey 
for  mobilization  in  India,  and  planned  the 
American  military  missions  in  the  Middle 
and  Near  East. 

Griffith  flew  on  to  China,  conferring 
with  Chinese  and  American  officers  there. 
When  Johnson  fell  ill,  Griffith  brought 
him  home.  At  San  Francisco  last  Septem- 
ber when  Past  Commander  Johnson  handed 
National  Commander  Griffith  the  flags  of 
his  Country  and  his  Legion  to  guard  for 
the  coming  year,  he  added  to  the  customary 
message  a  word  to  "a  friend  who  saved 
my  life." 

Back  in  the  States  and  assigned  to  duty 
under  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Griffith  be- 
came the  Government's  expert  on  employ- 
ment questions,  which  he  had  studied 
and  worked  at  for  years  with  Legion 
committees.  He  had  various  titles  and 
assignments,  concluding  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  Retraining  and 
Re-employment  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobi- 
lization and  Reconversion.  Some  of  the 
other  posts  were  equally  mouth  filling. 
It  all  meant  that  he  led  the  fight  for  re- 
employment of  veterans  with  full  seniority 
rights  and  won  most  of  it.  One  battle 
over  seniority  was  lost  to  some  labor  unions 
who  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  with  it. 
When  Japan  surrendered  Griffith  was  a 
full  colonel,  and  anxious  to  get  back  to 
civil  life  where  a  good  business  oppor- 
tunity awaited  him.  General  Hershey  let 
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him  go  with  his  thanks,  and  a  later  award 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

A  civilian  once  again,  Griffith  set  up 
his  own  public  relations  firm  in  Wash- 
ington, later  becoming  associated  with 
Griffith,  Konold  &  Favret,  Legionnaires 
all,  business  and  public  relations  consult- 
ants with  offices  in  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Washington.  In  trie  meantime  his  son, 
Paul,  Jr.,  had  returned  home  after  three 
years  with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  most 
of  it  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  there  was 
a  joyous  four-generation  family  reunion, 
with  Nancy  Lee  proudly  displaying  Rob- 
ert Paul  Sweene  to  his  grandfather  as 
well  as  hers. 

No  longer  subject  to  military  restric- 
tions, Paul  Griffith,  the  civilian,  was  once 
again  free  to  engage  in  Legion  activi- 
ties. To  Pennsylvania  Legion  leaders  he 
remarked  that  since  Jim  Isherwood's 
death  had  left  them  without  a  candidate 
for  National  Commander,  they  should 'get 
together  and  select  their  outstanding  Le- 
gionnaire. Paul  would  be  glad  to  help 
press  his  cause.  The  Pennsylvania  boys 
asked  if  Paul  would  promise  to  go  right 
down  the  line  for  whatever  man  they 
chose.  He  said  of  course  he  would.  At 
the  1945  Department  Convention  they 
made  the  choice,  and  reminding  him  that 
he  was  pledged  to  co-operation,  announced 
— Paul  H.  Griffith  of  Uniontown. 

As  early  as  1921  Pennsylvania,  then  as 
later  one  of  the  foremost  Legion  De- 
partments in  membership  and  accomplish- 
ment, advanced  the  cause  of  a  "plain 
fighting  doughboy,"  Bill  Healey,  for  the 
office  of  National  Commander.  There  was 
a  certain  undercurrent  of  feeling  that 
too  many  ex-colonels  were  winning  Legion 
honors,  and  not  enough  enlisted  men.  The 
Healey  boom  was  settled  for  a  national 


vice-commandership.  Twenty  years  later 
the  Keystone  State  had  another  candi- 
date for  the  high  command,  James  Isher- 
wood  of  Waynesboro.  After  many  other 
Legion  services,  Isherwood  became  the 
first  chairman  of  the  World  War  II  Liaison 
Committee,  planning  to  make  the  offer  of 
membership  to  1941-1945  veterans  accept- 
able. Illness  in  1944  and  death  in  1945 
struck  the  name  of  gallant  Jim  Isher- 
wood from  the  lists.  After  29  years  the 
Keystone  State  had  not  named  a  national 
Legion  leader  since  the  very  first  national 
convention  of  1919  elected  Franklin 
D'Olier.  In  Paul  Griffith  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  offered  to  the  Legion  a  Commander 
who  was  indeed  a  tough  fighting  dough- 
boy of  1917-1918,  and  also  a  distinguished 
officer  of  1941-45.  Between  wars  he  was 
a  tough  fighter  and  an  able  leader  in  the 
work  of  The  American  Legion. 

The  proposal  of  a  two-war  veteran  for 
the  Commandership  in  1946  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
two-war  Legion.  Griffith  proved  an  ideal 
selection  to  fit  the  case.  Younger  in  ap- 
pearance than  his  49  years,  a  straight 
looking,  quick  speaking,  direct  man  who 
retains  the  alert,  aggressive  manner  of 
the  28th  Division  sergeant,  Paul  Griffith 
has  added  experience  and  wisdom  with- 
out any  softening  of  his  native  fibre.  He 
told  the  convention  which  elected  him 
that  he  would  take  orders,  the  orders  of 
the  National  Convention  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee.  He  did  not 
mention  giving  orders,  but  when  he  spoke 
briefly  of  carrying  forward  the  fight  for 
rehabilitation,  for  a  just  peace  and  for 
a  strong  national  defense,  his  listeners 
knew  that  the  speaker  was  a  leader  who 
can  also  be  upon  occasion  a  tough  top 
kick. 


Two  Uniontown,  Pa.,  boys  shake  hands.  Legion  Commander  Paul  Griffith  presents 
a  life  membership  in  Lafayette  Post,  Uniontown,  to  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall,  wartime  Chief  of  Staff   


January,  1947 
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and 

Complete  EQUIPMENT 
Custom  Built 

We  build  bars  and  equipment  to  your  indi- 
vidual design  and  requirements  and  ship 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  High  quality,  long  lived 
equipment  has  brought  us  national  reputa- 
tion with  customers  in  every  state.  Now  is 
time  to  install  new  bars  and  fixtures.  Im- 
proved atmosphere  brings  increased  trade 
and  profits. 

Custom  built  fixtures  of  wood  or  stainless 
steel  for  every  purpose  .  .  .  for  bars,  taverns, 
restaurants,  stores  of  all  types  .  .  .  are  made 
in  our  spacious  plant  covering  1  square 
city  block.  You're  invited  to  visit  our 
plant   or   write   for  free   64-page  catalog. 

We  have  completely  equipped  many  of 
your  club  rooms  with  bars,  tables,  booths 
and  stools. 

A.  J.  STEPHENS  a  CO.,  2800  E.  14th  St.,  Kansas  City  1,  Mo. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a 
dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at 
druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don't 

waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  Send  US  10c  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©i.  p.  inc. 
KLUTCH  CO..  Box  4752-A.  ELMIRA,   N.  Y. 

due  (o  travel  motion, 
RELIEVED 

with  the  aid  of 


aids  in  quieting 
the  nervous  system 
tuamassESE, 


PLAY  POCKET  BILLIARDS 

LIKE  THE  EXPERTS 

Pocket  any  ball  on  the  table  easily  with 
Davis  System,  Scientific,  No  Guesswork 
Learn  in  15  min.  Send  for  Illust.  Booklet 
Post  Paid  $2.00. 

DAVIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  5187  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ASTHMA 

"^NO-COST  TRIAL  OFFER! 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA  PAR- 
OXYSMS, from  couprhs,  gaspine  wheezins  —  write  quick 
for  daring  NO-RISK,  NO-COST  TRIAL  OFFER.  In- 
quiries from  so-called  "hopeless"  cases  especially  invited. 
NACOR,  952- A.  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Tension  envelope  corp. 

New  York  14,  N.Y.  ■*  Des  Moines  14,  Iowa 
St.  Louis  3,  Mo.       *    Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 


for  every 

Business  Use. 


START  YOUR  OWN  PHOTO 
COPY  BUSINESS! 

Everybody  needs  photo  copies  of  contracts. 
Army  and  Navy  discharges,  Marriage  and 
Birth  Certificates,  etc.  Small  Investment,  no 
experience  required.  Write  for  details. 

General  Photo  Products  Co. 


15  Summit  Ave. 


Dept.  AL 


Chatham,  N.  J. 


"These  new  tires  certainly  grip  the  pave- 
ment when  you  jam  on  brakes" 


What  Did  You  Do,  Daddy? 

The  Civilian  Production  Administrator 
reports  that  last  year  145  of  his  employes 
stuck  staples  in  their  fingers,  87  were 
pricked  by  pens  and  pencils,  122  fell  over 
furniture  and  phones,  124  dashed  into 
doors,  and  99  hurt  their  hands  in  desk 
drawers. — Government  Press  Release. 

"Why  the  bandage,  old  man?  Cut  your 
hand  on  something?" 

"Well,  hardly.  I  work  at  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration." 

"Of  course,  I  should  have  guessed.  Been 
there  long?" 

"All  through  the  war.  I  could  have  got- 
ten in  the  infantry  but  I'm  not  the  type  to 
take  the  easy  way  out." 

"Was  it  really  .  .  .  you  know  ...  as 
tough  as  they  say?" 

"It  was  pretty  rugged,  but  war  isn't  a 
parlor  game  any  way  you  look  at  it." 

"Did  you  see  much  .  .  .  violence?" 

"Too  much,  but  like  everything  else  you 
get  used  to  it.  Four  men  in  my  Division 
dashed  into  doors  in  one  afternoon.  The 
next  day  my  Section  Chief  fell  over  his 
phone.  It  was  all  around  us." 

"I'd  like  to  know  how  you  hurt  your 
hand,  unless  you'd  rather  not  talk  about 
it . . ." 

"It  was  a  staple  wound.  We  had  just  got 
the  stapler  that  morning  and  I  was  in  what 
I  guess  you'd  call  the  first  wave.  I  was 
stapling  some  priority  applications  when 
.  .  .  well,  my  number  came  up." 

"Were  you  the  only  one?" 

"No.  The  guy  next  to  me  got  it  in  the 
pinkie." 

"There  were  lots  of  stories — back  home 


that  is — about  pen  and  pencil  pricks.  Did 
you  see  much  of  that?" 

"There  was  plenty  of  it  all  right.  I  got 
one  nasty  pencil  prick  myself,  on  the  left 
hand,  but  it  could  have  been  worse.  It 
could  have  been  my  brief  case  hand." 

"Yeah,  you  were  lucky." 

"The  guys  Til  never  forget  were  the  ones 
who  caught  their  hands  in  desk  drawers.  I 
remember  a  boy  in  Statistics — -a  sandy- 
haired,  blue-eyed  kid  from  a  farm  some- 
where in  Idaho — who  was  reaching  in  his 
drawer  for  a  paper  clip  when  it  started  to 
close.  We  thought  for  a  while  he'd  lose  the 
nail,  but  he  didn't." 

"Gee,  we  sure  owe  you  fellows  a  lot." 

"We?" 

"Yes,  I  was  a  paratrooper.  I  tried  to 
make  CPA  but  I  couldn't  pass  the  physical. 
I  guess  I  just  didn't  have  the  stuff." — By 
Caskie  Stinnett. 

Dog-gone 

At  training  dogs 
I'm  not  so  hep. 
Shep  goes  to  fetch  .  .  . 

I  go  fetch  Shep. 

— By  A.  A.  Lattimer 

Eastern  Front  a  Mistake! 

THE  most  amazing  revelation  yet  made 
by  the  former  Nazi  Field  Marshal, 
Heinrich  Rausvonhaus  von  und  zu  Schnit- 
zel, concerns  the  reasons  for  the  unpro- 
voked German  attack  on  Russia  in  June, 
1942. 

Marshal  Rausvonhaus,  in  a  statement 
made  yesterday,  claimed  that  the  Eastern 
Front  was  the  result  of  a  horrible  mistake. 
The  complete  statement  is  reprinted  below: 


Der  -  Fuehrer — Heil  Hitler — vas  up- 
jumpen  mit  grosser  glee  und  ge-hoppen 
und  dancen.  Der  Reich  bin  ge-whippen 
der  Europers  mit  sneaken-uppen  und 
backen-stabben.  Der  Englischers  und 
Amerikanischers  vas  ge-sweaten  mit  der 
Japanesers. 

Dere  vas  ge-helt  ein  staffen-meeten  mit 
der  biggen-shotters  und  hotten-stuffers. 
Der  Fuehrer — Heil — bin  deciden  to  out- 
moven  der  troopers  Vest  und  attacken  der 
Britischers  mit  ober-crossen  der  Englisch 
Channel.  Mit  muchen  heelen-clicken  und 
heilen  mit  saluten  der  staffers  vos  nodden 
der  headsers. 

Der  Feld-Kommandur  out-gotten  der 
compasser  und  plotten  der  Vestern  march- 
en.  Ober  das  tabler  mit  der  compasser  vas 
ge-leanen  Feld  Marshal  Goering  mit  der 
grosser  blubber-potten  und  medalers  tin- 
glen  und  jinglen.  Der  medalers  bin  up- 
messen  und  deflecten  der  compasser.  Der 
out-moven  bin  commencen  und  der  Wehr- 
macht  was  marchen  der  wronger  vay.  Ach! 
Das  stunken  Russer  bin  upsetten  und 
maken  der  backen-fighten.  Der  Reich  vas 
goosen-cooken ! — By  Dave  Morrah 

Deflationary 

A NOTORIOUS   puffed-head   was  sup- 
ping with  Oscar  Levant  in  the  Brown 
Derby  when  the  fellow  soliloquized: 

"I  wonder  if  all  my  fans  will  love  me 
— when  my  acting  days  are  over!" 

"Of  course  they  do,"  came  Oscar's  nasty 
assurance. — By  Buster  Rothman. 

Homeseekness 

THE  OPA  has  missed  a  good  bet.  So  far 
it  hasn't  figured  a  way  to  put  ceilings 
over  houseless  veterans. 

• 

It's  a  fine  American  sentiment  to  live 
and  let  live — but  where? 

• 

An  Okinawa  veteran  unable  to  find  a 
home  dug  a  hole  in  a  New  Jersey  hillside. 
Real  estate  owners  raised  no  objections. 
• 

Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place. 

— By  Buster  Rothman 
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Will  you  live  to  be  150? 


IQCn  Chances  are  you'll  live  much 

I  WWW  jonger  than  the  average  man  of 
1 850.  His  life  expectancy  was  only  40  years. 
Epidemics  raged  unchecked  because  little 
was  known  about  germs.  Preventive  medi- 
cine was  in  its  infancy  in  this  eighth  year 
before  the  name  Corby's  came  to  Canada. 


IQflfl  Medical  research  had  helped 

I  WWW  extenc]  tne  average  man's  life  to 
49  years.  Lister  had  pioneered  in  anti- 
sepsis—  Pasteur  in  anti-toxins.  Research 
was  winning  the  fight  against  epidemics. 
(And  the  name  Corby's  was  entering  its 
42nd  year  of  Canadian  fame.) 


The  average  man's  life  span 

w  » W  jjacj  Deen  upped  to  65.  Blood- 
plasma,  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  were 
easing  man's  ills,  lengthening  his  life. 
Amazing  results  were  being  achieved 
through  research  all  over  the  world,  in  this 
85th  year  of  Corby's  Canadian  renown. 


IQyl'T   A  serum  called  ACS  has  been 

*  W"  I  developed  by  Russian  scientists. 
They  say  ACS  may  enable  man  to  live  150 
years.  And  that's  worth  thinking  about — 
just  as  the  89  years  of  fame  now  behind  the 
name  Corbfs  are  worth  thinking  about 
when  you  want  to  enjoy  fine  whiskey. 
Corby's  Whiskey  is  light,  sociable  and 
exceptionally  palatable — a  fact  you'll 
quickly  recognize  if  you  ask  for  the  whiskey 
with  a  grand  old  Canadian  name  next  time. 


A  Grand  Old  Canadian  Name 
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